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What Some of the Crushed Stone Association Members Saw 


A party of prominent members of the National Crushed 
Stone Association recently made a trip over to see the 
new plant of the Columbia Quarry Co., at Krause, Ill. 


They saw a mighty smooth-running plant, of all steel- 
concrete construction, with a number of new features 
that mark a distinct advance in the art of crushing, 


screening and handling stone. And they saw the part 


that Plymouth Gasoline Locomotives play in making 
the plant top-notch efficient. 


Five Plymouths are used at this plant with more to 
follow. 

Write for handsomely illustrated rotogravure bulletin 
showing this remarkable plant and equipment in detail. 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH CO., PLYMOUTH, OHIO 
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The ELIOT Plant 


of the Coast Rock and Gravel Co. 


San Francisco, Has a 4 yd. Cableway Dragline 
and Other Equipment Unusual in the Sand and 
Gravel Industry, as Told in the Succeeding Pages 
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Gravel Plant With a 4-Yard Dragline 


Coast Rock and Gravel Company of San Francisco 
Has Developed New Excavating and Washing Equipment 


HE Coast Rock and Gravel Co. of San 

Francisco, Calif., operates a number of 
plants in California. One of them is at 
Eliot, a small station near the town of 
Pleasanton, about 40 miles from San Fran- 
cisco. This is one of the newer plants which 
the company has built and it is of interest 
as a whole because of the unusual equipment 
that is employed both in excavating the bank 
material and washing it to commercial sand 
and gravel. 

The plant began operations in 1924. A 
part of this equipment is a slackline cable- 
way with a 4-yd. bucket. This is probably 
the largest installation of the kind which 
is in use, although installations with 3%4-yd. 
buckets of another type have been made on 
the Atlantic coast. The Coast Rock and 
Gravel Co. at one time had a slackline cable- 
way with a 5-yd. bucket in service, but after- 
ward discontinued This, and the 
4-yd. installation at the Eliot plant, were 
designed by A. D. Hadsel, who is the oper- 
ating manager of the company. Cableways 
of Mr. Hadsel’s design are used in a number 
of plants on the Pacific coast and elsewhere. 

The 4-yd. cableway differs in many details 
from the cableways so much in use in the 
middle-western and eastern states, although 
the operating principle is the same. Some 
of the important differences are: The use 
of a double cable for the slackline, the use 
of two hoists in the place of one double 
drum hoist and the use of a rotating hoist 
house set on top of a tower in place of the 
usual mast and stationary hoist house. 

The double slackline, which the operators 
here always refer to as the “skyline,” is a 
154 in. steel rope which passes over an 
equalizing block fastened to a deadman at 


its use. 





Left—Sheaves which make a triple block for the tension line. 


the end of the span. Thus both ropes (or 
both parts of the doubled rope) are kept 
under an equal tension. The doubled rope 
is used just the same as the single rope is 
used in other systems, but of course the 
trolleys of the bucket which run on the 
cable have to be provided with two rollers 
in the place of the one used with other sys- 
tems. 

The doubled rope is attached to a system 
of sheaves, three fixed and three movable, 





The tower with the revolving hoist 
house and the long receiving bin 


the effect of which is to make a triple block, 
The 1-in. tension rope of the system js 
reeved through these sheaves and brought 
to an independent hoist. 

The traveling rope, by which the bucket is 
pulled through the ground in digging and 
afterwards drawn up to the bin, is a 1% in. 
cable. This is attached to a chain-bridle on 
the front of the bucket and it also passes 
through a block on the rear trolley. So 
long as the bucket is free to move, the pull 
is on the chain and the bucket is drawn up 
the line. At the end of the run, above the 
bin, the front trolley strikes a block which 
is fastened to the “skyline.” The pull then 
causes the rear trolley to move forward, 
which makes the rear end of the bucket lift, 
and so the bucket discharges itself into the 
bin. In moving forward the rear trolley 
rolls on a short section of I-beam which is 
attached to the front trolley. 

The bin into which the bucket discharges 
is 50 ft. long and 18 ft. wide. The length 
is at right angles to the bucket travel, and 
this length is extended by wings on the 
ends. This allows the bucket to be worked 
through an angle of approximately 120 deg. 

To change the direction of the path of 
the bucket the hoist house is rotated, carry- 
ing with it the hoists and a double head 
sheave over which the double “skyline” 
passes. The hoist house is about 30 ft. 
square and is framed of 12x12 in. timbers. 
Rolled steel tracks are fastened to the un- 
derside of the hoist house frame and to the 
top of the tower frame. Between these 
operates a built-up anti-friction bearing 24 
ft. in diameter, consisting of 50 4-in. flanged 
steel rollers. The whole constitutes a turn 
table on which the hoist house revolves. 


Right—The hoist for operating the scraper bucket 
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End view of the plant showing the office building and machine shop 


The supporting tower is strongly built of 
12x12 in. timbers well braced. But it will 
be noted that the tower does not have to 
resist the side pull of the ropes while the 
bucket is being raised by tightening the 
slackline. This strain is passed on to the 
deadman at the other side of the tower to 
which the fixed sheaves of the tension svys- 
tem are attached. 

A 300-h.p. “Golden State” hoist pulls the 
traveling cable and a 150-h.p. hoist of the 
same type pulls the tension cable. Both were 
made to Mr. Hadsel’s design by the Miners 
Iron Works of San Francisco. 


There is some vibration in the hoist house 
when the bucket is being raised and low- 
ered, but it is not so much as one would 
thing there would be when the weight of 
the bucket and its contents is taken 
consideration. 


into 


The total span, from the tower to the 
deadman beyond the digging point to which 
the “skyline” is fastened, is about 1300 ft. 
At the time the pictures were taken the 
digging point was about 800 ft. from the 
tower. At this distance a round trip was 
being made every two minutes, which gives 
the system a capacity of 120 yd. per hour. 
But the actual production of the plant is 
1600 tons per 10-hour day, so it is evident 
that the real capacity of the bucket is con- 
siderably in excess of the 4-yd. rating. 

The digging is hard. The gravel is com- 
pacted so that it stands up like a wall on 
the sides of the bucket path. It is not 
actually cemented, for it disintegrates in the 
washing plant easily enough, but it is so 
tight that it will not flow into the bucket 
path when the cut is made. For this reason 
a scraper bucket is at times used as a helper. 
It draws the material to a point where the 
4-yd. bucket can reach it easily. 


This scraper bucket is of 5-yd. capacity 
and is of the open bottom type. It is pulled 
in by a 200 hp. hoist made by the United 
Iron Works. The ropes before going to 


the hoist pass through sheaves hung in a 
framed tower about 24 ft. elevation to pre- 
vent the ropes from dragging on the ground. 

Ordinarily the winter rains cause sufh- 
cient run-off in the creek bed in which the 
deposit is that the consequent 
floods entirely replenish the excavation of 
the preceding year. Such a replenishment has 
just taken place during the recent winter 


located, so 


rains, therefore the scraper rig has been dis- 
continued and its use will not be required 
this year. 

From the receiving bin the material is fed 
to the washing plant through a segmental 
type gate which has a 24x36-in. opening. 
Water is added at this point. This water comes 
from the sizing screens above the bins where 
it has been once used to give a final rinsing 
to the gravel. It contains so little clay that 
it may be used for the first wash and using 
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it in this way saves a considerable expense 
for pumping. 

The material and water goes to a cylin- 
drical screen 32 ft. long. This has sections 
with 3@-in., 34-in. and 2-in. holes, but the 
only purpose of these is to spread the ma- 
terial along the sereen for all the undersize 
goes to the same place, into the reciprocating 
washer below the screen. The oversize of 
this screen goes to two No. 6 “N” Allis- 
Chalmers gyratory crushers. 

The reciprocating washer, which is an- 
other of Mr. Hadsel’s has a 
heavy steel frame with paddles that move 
back and forth and up and down so as to 
drag the material 


inventions, 


through the water. It 
somewhat resembles a Dorr classifler in its 
action. There is an overflow of fine sand 
and clay which is sent to waste. The re- 
mainder, which is a mixture of sand and 
gravel of commercial sizes is discharged in 
a dewatered state from the end of the 
washer. This joins the crushed oversize, the 
discharge of the two No. 6 crushers, on a 
30-in. conveyor belt of 400 ft. centers, by 
which it goes to the screening plant. 

The and equipment 
which has just been described is placed in 
the base of the 


washing screening 


that supports the 
hoists for the dragline. The screening equip- 


tower 


ment is placed above the bins some distance 
The belt lifts the material about 60 
ft. in taking it to the screens. 


away. 


These screens are of the reciprocating 
type and are of Mr. Hadsel’s design. The 
screen surface is 20 ft. long and 5 ft. wide 
set at a slope of about 10 deg. Each screen 
is hung by four 1x8 in. pieces of hardwood 
which spring back and forth as the screen 
is reciprocated. The motion comes from 
four eccentrics which are connected to the 
screens by long wooden pitmans, and the 
eccentrics are set so that a forward shake 





The dug-over area shows how the gravel stands up between the paths of the bucket 
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on one screen is in time with a backward 
shake on the screen below it. This has a 
balancing effect that keeps down the vibra- 
tion. In fact very little vibration can be 
felt on the floors or walls of the building. 


The screens make about 160 strokes per 


minute and the length of stroke is about - 
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ing screens go to the storage bins below 
except that of the finest screen which is a 
mixture of pea gravel and sand. This is 
sent to a Hum-mer screen which removes 
the pea gravel which is sent to a bin to be 
sold for road dressing. The sand with the 
water goes to two sand wheels. 


The scraper bucket which is sometimes used as an auxiliary 


10-in. The effect is to urge the gravel rap- 
idly along the screen as well as to keep the 
screen from blinding. 

Heavy water sprays are used on these 
screens and this is the water spoken of as 
being used for the first washing of the ma- 
terial, 

The oversize of the screen is above 2-in. 
and it is sent by a chute to a pair of 18x36-in. 
Allis-Chalmers rolls. After passing these it 
goes to a conveyor which lifts it to the main 
conveyor which returns it to the shaking 
screens. All the other products of the shak- 


These sand wheels are each about 8 ft. 
in diameter. The outer rim is a pair of 
steel rods from which are hung scoops or 
buckets that pick up the sand as they re- 
volve. The wheels are set in a box so that 
the lower half is submerged. The current 
of water which carries the sand flows 
through the box to an overflow over which 
it passes carrying the clay and unwanted 
fine sand This overflow is .sent to waste. 
The sand raised by the buckets falls into a 
chute with a steep incline and thence goes 
to a bin. It is quite well dewatered by being 
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drained as the buckets lift it to the chute. 

In loading out the contents of the bins 
chutes lead to a belt conveyor which runs 
the length of the bin and segmental-type 
gates permit the bins to be drawn so that 
either a single product or a mixture may 
be loaded. This conveyor rises to a swing- 
ing chute which goes back and forth while 
the conveyor is running, spreading the mate- 
rial the width of the car. 

The plant has its own locomotive, a 45- 
ton American, for shifting cars and for tak- 
ing them to a stockpile. For loading in and 
out of the stockpiles two Brownhoist loco- 
motive cranes are kept in service, each of 
which has a 1%4-yd. clamshell bucket of the 
same make. 

The water used is 1100 g.p.m. and this is 
furnished by a 10-in. Byron Jackson centrif- 
ugal water pump. This draws water from a 
well which is about a half-mile from the 
plant. 

This Eliot plant is one of seven plants 
operated by the Coast Rock and Gravel Co. 
F. N. Woods, Jr., is president of the com- 
pany and F. W. Erlin is vice-president. The 
offices of the company are in the Call build- 
ing in San Francisco. L. E. Thomas is 
manager of the Eliot plant. 


Recovery of Lime by the 
Flotation Process 


ERIAL No. 2744 of the Bureau of Mines, 

Department of Commerce, describes in- 
vestigations on recovering lime which was 
combined with iron ore to make the con- 
centrate as nearly self-fluxing as possible. 
The iron was recovered by a magnetic log 
washer and the lime by the flotation process 
which is so much used on copper, lead and 
other metallic ores. Oleic acid and cresol, 
both cheap materials, were used as flotation 
agents. About 1% Ib. per ton of a mixture 
of these was used. In one test 79.5% of the 
lime was recovered and 97.7% of the in- 
soluble matter was rejected, leaving a self- 
fluxing concentrate. 





Left_End of the reciprocating washer showing the crank and one channel iron. Right—One of the sand wheels showing 


the discharge chute 
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The process would appear to be of nega- 
tive value to the lime industry since the 
lime recovered by flotation lessens the mar- 
ket for flux stone by an equal amount. But 
the recovery method may prove to have 
value as a separation method in cases where 
a very pure limestone is wanted for chem- 
ical purposes. The possibility of tising it in 
this way would depend upon how closely the 
lime was combined with the impurities. 


Researches in Concrete 


“ry ESEARCHES IN CONCRETE” by 
W. K. Hatt, which is Bulletin No. 241 
of the Engineering Experiment Station, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., is a 
pamphlet of more than unusual interest. It 
is about as complete a resume of the known 
facts of concrete, developed by research, as 
any that has been brought to the notice of 
this paper. It starts properly with a brief 
historical review telling what various ex- 
perimenters and engineers have done. 

In the second part the expansion ani 
contraction of concrete are explained and 
the effects of moisture and heating are 
charted. The. part played by tke character 
of the aggregates, proportioning and the 
size and shape of the specimen are ex- 
plained. This is followed with results of 
research on the elasticity of concrete, its 
fatigue under strain, its plasticity and re- 
lated matters. 

The permanence of steel in concrete and 
the results of both tests and experience 
form interesting sections. The effect of age 
is shown in charts which compare the re- 
sults obtained by various authorities. The 
latter part of the treatise gives the effect 
of varying amounts of mixing water on 
the strength and density of the concrete 
and also the effect of the time of mixing 
on these characteristics. 

This bulletin should certainly be read by 
everyone who is interested in portland ce- 
ment concrete, whether he be a designing 
engineer, a contractor, a manufacturer of 
concrete materials or only a man who is 
generally interested in 
and methods. 


building materials 
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Not the least valuable part of this book 
is an excellent bibliography in which all 
the important articles which have appeared 
in technical journals, as well as books, are 
listed. 


Fuels and — Combustion 


BOOK by Robert T. Haslam, professor 
of chemical engineering at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and Robert 
P. Russell, assistant professor, has been re- 
cently published by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 370 Seventh avenue New York. It con- 
tains 810 pages with many diagrams and 
other illustrations. 
This. is -an exceedingly good book on the 
properties and use of fuels and well pro- 





Frame for holding the cables from the 
ground 
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portioned. The first 136 pages are given up 
to a description of fuels and their charac- 
eristics ; the next 125 pages are given to the 
chemistry of combustion and the chemical 
calculations pertaining to it; and the re- 
mainder is devoted to practice in the use 
of various fuels. 

In the last named section the material is 
well chosen. While the section is complete 
the writers have not made the common mis- 
take of including a lot of obsolete devices 
and methods. Rock products readers will be 
especially interested in the sections devoted 
to powdered coal, fuel oil and producer gas. 
Each of these is adequately handled. The 
lime kiln has been given especial considera- 
tion and several pages of calculations per- 
taining to lime burning are included. 

Of course such a book must treat of prin- 
ciples more than particular applications, and 
this is where its greatest value lies to the 
reader. It is difficult to make advancements 
in any industrial line without a knowledge of 
underlying principles, and it is the review- 
er’s observation that many men who are 
employed in those industries in which fuel 
consumption plays a large part have only a 
limited knowledge of the theory of com- 
bustion. The book ought to be owned by 
everyone who has charge of kilns, dryers, 
boilers or other machines which use fuel to 
any considerable amount. 


Farmers Lime Kilns Long Ago 
Abandoned 


N Lehigh county, Pennsylvania, there were 

at one time many lime kilns run by farm- 
ers to produce agricultural lime. The last 
of these small kilns shut down not long ago, 
according to a story in the Allentown, Penn., 
News. However, the small kiln production 
has not amounted to anything in years, as 
farmers found it cheaper to buy lime than 
to burn their own. 

There is some crushing of limestone by 
farmers to produce agricultural limestone 
but this industry in most places has fol- 
lowed the farmers’ lime kiln industry. The 
farmer finds it cheaper to buy than to oper- 
ate his own crusher. 





Left—Locomotive crane for stockpiling. Right—A full sized locomotive is used for handling cars 
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Many Years’ Investment in Developing 
Magnificent Quarry Face 


East St. Louis Stone Company, Illinois, Opera- : ! 
tion Illustrates Value of Systematic Development 
in Preparing for Future Large Scale Production 






Panorama of the plant of and quarry of the Ea me 


The stone lies in almost perfectly hori- 
zontal strata with 20 to 40 ft. of over- 
burden. The overburden is removed by 
steam shovel and a train of 2-yd., V-bottom, 


side-dump cars, hauled by a Whitcomb gaso- 
NE of the oldest, continuously operated operations have developed under the exact line locomotive. The height of the quarry 


quarries in the St. Louis district is that Opposite of conditions—a big plant, little face, to the present working level, is from 
of the East St. Louis Stone Co., East St. business and an undeveloped quarry face. 80 to 85 ft. The face is in the form of a 
Louis, IIl., on the Mississippi river opposite Until recently the quarry was operated in semicircle (or oval) approximately 550 ft. 
St. Louis, Mo. For the past 23 years it benches, using 3% and 3%-in. drills mounted in diameter and with a 350 ft. ordinate 
has been operated under the direction of on tripods. This season the tripod drills (depth from ends of face at center). 
Ralph E. McLean, and for 30 years prior to have been abandoned and the first well drill The crushing plant is located near the cen- 
that by the firm of Niemes and Riemann, _ installed—a 554-in. Sanderson-Cyclone driven ter of the face and on a branch line of the 


for rubble building stone. Mr. McLean, by a gasoline engine. * Terminal R. R. of St. Louis (belt line). 
who began his quarry experience as a book- 


keeper for the original firm, is now the sole 
owner of the enterprise. 

Since Mr. McLean has owned the busi- 
ness he has had but one object in view—to 
develop a quarry face and a crushed stone 
business which would justify a large, mod- 
ern plant. He has untold faith in the fu- 
ture of the quarry business, as is witnessed 
by what he has accomplished with no other 
resources than what he has gained through 
the sale of the output of this quarry. He 
says, frankly, that he has made little more 
than a living out of his operation, but a 
single glance at his quarry by one familiar 
with quarry operations shows that he has 
actually invested thousands of dollars in as 
near an ideal quarry working face as one 
ordinarily ever witnesses. 

Here we have an example of the logical 
development of a quarry enterprise—the 
physical development of the quarry, so that 


it may i - 

ity eprimecgs » enn ~ arog beater Left to right—_W. LaPere, master mechanic; W. J. Cavanaugh, engineer, Ken- 

—  <concmaily, anc we growth nedy-Van Saun Mfg. and Engineering Co.; A. Bilzing, foreman; A. C. Dood, 

superintendent; R. E. McLean, president and general manager and M. E. Mc- 
Lean, clerk 





of the business to justify a large operation. 
It must be confessed that many quarry 
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St. Louis Stone Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 
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Hand-loading, on day work system, is 
employed in handling the stone. A fan- 
shaped track system extends from a revolv- 
ing derrick to various points at the quarry 
face. The loaded cars are brought to the 
derrick by horses, or mules. The cars are 


skips resting on 4-wheel trucks and hold 
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bucket elevator to remove the stone and ele- 
vate it to the top of the plant, where it 
passes through a 4x16-ft. revolving screen 
with a 3/16-in. wire-screen dust jacket for 
a part of its length. Everything over 2-in. 
is rejected and is sent by a gravity chute to 
a No. 37 Kennedy gearless reduction crusher, 


PAL 


The city of St. Louis, Mo., is on the opposite side 


plant. The view, of course, shows only half of the arc of the quarry face 


4000 lb. of stone each. 

The derrick is controlled by a multiple- 
drum steam hoist and, by means of a three- 
chain sling, lifts the stone skips from the 
trucks, swings them through an arc of 
something over 90 deg. and dumps the skips 
in the initial No. 6 Gates gyrating crusher. 
The chain on the dumping end of the skip 
is equipped with a _ special self-releasing 
hook, so that in dumping the skip it is only 
necessary to rest it on the rock pile over the 
crusher for a moment. 


The crushing plant is simple, consisting 
of the No. 6 Gates gyratory, with a belt- 
mounted alongside the elevator. This crusher 





has its drive motor on the eccentric shaft, 
below the crusher. The output of this 
crusher returns to the foot of the same ele- 
vator serving the primary crusher. 

The plant is very compact and probably 
has a minimum of equipment. Its output 
runs from 400 to 500 tons per day, and is 
remarkably clean, owing, doubtless, to the 
cleanliness of the quarry operation. 


Ralph E. McLean takes great pride in 
his operation, and in the splendid results 
obtained in his systematic development of 
the quarry. He foresees a large modern 
system for quarry men and laborers which 
provides 30 cents per 10-hr. day extra for 





Loading cars at the quarry face. The cars are loaded by hand and then brought 
to a derrick which dumps them to the crusher 


wn 
Le a} 


operation with a model village for employ- 
ees, in the meadow lands in front of his 
quarry, and which are a part of his prop- 
erty. He has dreams of profit-sharing and 
of making his employes real partners in his 
enterprise. 

At present he is operating under a bonus 





of the Mississippi river, directly over the 


every employe who stays on the job until 
November 30. This, of course, will not 
accrue to any who may be “fired” for cause, 
but in case a man quitting through no fault 
of his own, he will receive whatever bonys 
is due him for the time actually employed. 





New well drill which has replaced the 
tripod drills used for many years 


Associated with his father 





learning the 
business from the ground up—is Morris E. 
McLean. A. C. Dodd is superintendent and 
W. LePere master mechanic. 
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Fan-shaped track system leading to the face of the quarry at the 
East St. Louis Stone Co. 





Diverging track system leading to the crushing plant of the 
East St. Louis Stone Co. 








Derrick used to lift supplies for stripping from the quarry floor. It shows in 
the top picture on this page 
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British Crushed-Stone Quarries 
Must Compete with 
Imported Stone 


NE would naturally conclude that the 

crushed-stone and sand and gravel in- 
dustries are as near impregnable to foreign 
competition as any industries could be: but 
it seems that this is not the case in England, 
where importations of crushed stone for 
government road building is a serious men- 
ace to British quarry owners. The follow- 
ing from The Contract Journal (London) js 
interesting to American readers as showing 
the effect of foreign competition: 


“With competition as keen as it is, the 
position of the quarry manager is most diffi- 
cult. This certainly cannot be denied when 
one reads the facts given by Sir Cooper 
Rawson, the M. P. for Brighton. Writing 
from the House of Commons recently to the 
Times, he states that at the present time 
more than 200,000 tons of granite macadam 
are imported annually into this country from 
France and Belgium for use on Britsih roads, 
while, at the same time, large and important 
quarries in Scotland, Wales, Westmorland, 
Devonshire, Leicestershire and the Channel 
Islands are working short time owing to 
lack of orders. Most of the foreign road- 
stone is used in the counties on the south and 
east coasts, but French and Belgian road- 
stone, thanks to the depreciated exchange, is 
now penetrating into the interior, and thus 
affecting adversely every quarry in the coun- 
try. Competition from abroad has already 
reduced the price of British roadstone to 
such an extent that, unless a quarry is work- 
ing full time, it does not pay to keep it go- 
ing; but many quarry owners, rather than 
shut down and throw their men on the dole, 
are keeping them on short time in the hope 
that they may tide them over the present 
depression. He said: ‘The industry is faced 
with the prospect of the further shutting 
down of quarries unless it is supported by 
those whose duty it is to maintain the roads 
of the country. Were local authorities to 
insist on the use of only British roadstone 
for the making of British roads, employment 
could at once be found for hundreds of 
trained quarrymen who are at present un- 
employed. There are special reasons why 
British roadstone should be used in prefer- 
ence to foreign roadstone. The British 
quarrying industry, at the request of the 
Ministry of Transport itself, has within re- 
cent years gone out of its way to install new 
plants and to extend its operations, because 
of the steadily increasing demands for Brit- 
ish roadstone which our expanding road fund 
and growing road program seemed to imply. 
With the prospect of a reduction in the road 
fund they see much of the money sunk in 
this new machinery being utterly wasted, 
unless the probable reduction in the gov- 
ernment’s road program is balanced by the 
increased use of British roadstone for the 
making and maintenance of roads.” 


+ 
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Study of Decomposition of Calcium and 
Magnesium Carbonates and Dolomite 


Laboratory Investigations to Determine Data for Prac- 
tical Application as Well as Scientific Information 


N”: ALL LIMESTONES behave alike 
when burned in lime kilns, some decom- 
pose at lower temperatures, others require 
more time and some are overburned easily. 

Then, what is the amount of heat neces- 
sary, and at what temperature does the 
decomposition begin? Evidently between the 
high calcium, magnesian and dolomitic stones 
there must be a considerable variation. 

Again, what effect has steam in the kiln, 
or other gases in varying preportions upon 
decomposition of limestone? 

To determine answers to these questions 
by experiments on a lime kiln, with any de- 
gree of exactness, is impossible. 
must be 


Recourse 
laboratory properly 
equipped to measure with great accuracy all 
the variables. 


taken to a 


Of course, the decomposition temperature 
of calcium carbonate is known, and that of 
magnesium carbonate known approximately, 
but do the large pieces of more or less 
dense stone in a lime kiln behave the same 
as the finely pulverized, and consequently 
quite porous, specimen which ordinarily is 


used for decomposition temperature deter- 
minations ? 


In an effort to answer these questions, 
research work was undertaken, the first part 
of which is now completed. 


Taking Temperatures of Stone 


In this case, the samples of stone used 
were not pulverized. Small samples were 
cut out and a small hole drilled through 
the center. Into this hole, a platinum-rho- 
dium thermocouple was inserted and con- 
nected to a potentiometer. 

Immediately adjacent to the limestone sam- 
ple, another sample was placed of a kind 
having about the same conductivity as lime- 
stone but which did not decompose within 
the range of limestone decomposition. This 
sample was called “Neutral Body” and the 
limestone sample “Active Body.” These 
{Wo specimens were inserted into an electric 
combustion furnace through which carbon 
dioxide (Co,) gas was passing. 

The current was turned on and the tem- 
perature of the limestone was taken every 
two minutes, followed in 30 seconds with 
the determination of the temperature of the 


neutral body, These temperatures were 


By Victor J. Azbe 


Consulting Engineer, St. Louis, Mo. 


plotted, and some of the charts giving the 
results are herewith enclosed. 

Fig. 1 gives a “Transformation Curve” for 
Peerless White Lime Co. (Hunkins-Willis) 
high calcium limestone. It will be noted 
that nothing particular happens until a tem- 
perature of 1650 deg. F. is reached, then 
while the neutral body continues to gain in 
temperature the active body does so also but 
much more slowly, the reason being of 
course that the heat imparted to it is used 
up to drive off the CO., while at 1650 deg. F. 





Editor’s Note 
HESE DATA are put forth as 
preliminary conclusions only, 
after the use of much persuasion 
on the part of the editor; for the 
author is modest of his accomplish- 
ments in scientific research. 


Incidentally, Mr. Azbe is en- 
gaged in a kind of research, so far 
as we know, almost without a par- 
allel in industry. With no other 
resources than his own personal 
ones, and with scant encourage- 
ment from sources where his work 
should find encouragement, he is 
laboring single-handed to establish 
fundamental scientific facts upon 
which the whole science of lime 
manufacture rests—facts of which 
he, at least, recognizes the practi- 
cal significance, and for which he 
will one day doubtless be accorded 
the reputation of a pioneer inves- 
tigator.—The Editor. 











the temperature difference between the two 
bodies was only 9 deg. F., one ascended so 
slowly due to cooling action of decomposi- 
tion process that after 20 minutes the tem- 
perature difference was 92 deg. F, 


Temperature During Decomposition 
Not Constant 
A quite general assumption in the past has 
been that when a limestone sample acquires 
the decomposition temperature, this tempera- 
ture will remain constant until all the CO, 
is driven off, then it begins to rise. Evi- 


dently this is not the case. Twenty-two min- 
utes after decomposition began, the unde- 
composed limestone in the center of the 
sample was at a temperature of 65 deg. F. 
higher than the decomposition temperature. 
How was this possible? The writer knows 
of one explanation and that is that as the lime 
film built up in thickness the CO. had greater 
difficulty in escaping, and so pressure was 
developed. 

The lower curve on the chart gives time 
and temperature difference relation between 
the “Neutral” and “Active” bodies. The 
temperature difference between the two in- 
creases for 24% minutes, when the difference 
is 95 deg. F., then it drops off. A repeated 
number of tests with this stone gave sub- 
stantially the same results. 

Taking temperature in the center of a 
sample assures that the entire sample must 
be at least at that temperature and of course 
the temperature increases towards the out- 
side. 


Experiments with Calcite Crystals 


Next sample used was a single calcite 
crystal with hole drilled in the center. This 
sample was submitted to heat until the cen- 
ter was at 1750 deg. F., 100 deg. F. above 
atmospheric decomposition pressure. The 
sample was then withdrawn and it was noted 
with surprise that there was only a film of 
CaO on the outside, and the major portion 
of the inside was still crystalline, with all 
the optical properties of calcite crystals. 

Another calcite 
through the same 
Determination” 
sample. 


specimen was then put 
“Transformation Point 
test as the first limestone 
Fig. 2 gives the results. It will 
be noted that there is only a slight, barely 
noticeable, deflection at 1650 deg. F., and 
from that point on until 1720 deg. F. noth- 
ing much occurs. At 1720 deg. F. the two 
lines begin to separate, proving that the de- 
composition rate is increasing, but the dif- 
ference increase is not so pronounced as in 
the case of Fig. 1, proving that decomposi- 
tion is much slower, and that of the heat 
imparted a great deal goes to raising the 
temperature of the active body. 


At a temperature of 1780 deg. F., the 


speed of reaction begins to get greater, but 
decomposition is not complete until a tem- 
perature considerably above 1800 deg. F. 
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Fig. 1.—Upper left hand—‘“Transformation curve,” for a 
high-calcium limestone. Fig. 2.—Above—Transforma- 
tion curve” of single calcite crystal. Fig. 3.—Lower left 
hand—“‘Transformation curve” of a magnesium lime- 
stone. Fig. 4.—Below—Results of tests with larger speci- 
mens of limestone. Smaller charts on Figs. 1, 2 and 4 
show the temperature difference between neutral and 
active bodies 
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Over 45 minutes were necessary to decom- 
pose a sample of calcite when only half that 
time was necessary for the limestone. The 
average temperature of the calcite crystal 
center for that time was 1765 deg. F., while 
the limestone center temperature was only 
1690 deg. F. ; 

In view of the fact that the heating points 
of the two bodies are close together in the 
early stages, this proves that the difference 
is not accountable by heat conductivity; it 
must be due to the pressure created and the 
consequent increase of decomposition point 
pressure. Since the last CO, was driven off 
at a temperature of about 1800 deg. F., the 
pressure at that time must have been, con- 
sidering the size of the sample, unbelievably 
great. 

It will be noted that even the “Neutral” 
body varies in temperature increase incre- 
ment at different times. Any great activity 
in the active body will affect the “Neutral” 
body due to their proximity. When the 
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distinct. Magnesium carbonate decomposi- 
tion began at 1357 deg. F. and was finished 
at about 1470 deg. F. Calcium carbonate 
decomposition began at 1650 deg. F. and 
terminated at between 1700 and 1800 deg. F., 
the exact point not being apparent. 


The same peculiarity of temperature rise 
in the center of the specimen due to in- 
crease of pressure is observed here, as was 
in the cases of the high calcium limestone 
and calcite, but this time in a varying de- 
gree. It also appears that the CO, from 
MgCO, had greater difficulty in escaping 
than was the case with the CO, from CaCO, 

According to accepted tests the decomposi- 
tion of dolomite should take place at about 
1540 deg. F. Free magnesium carbonate de- 
composes at about 1120 deg. F. Why should 
the MgCO, in this stone decompose at 1355 
deg. F.2 The two carbonates do not appear 
to be in either a physical mixture or in 
chemical combination. Are they in solid 
solution ? 
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White Lime Co., St. Genevieve, Mo., lime- 
stone was used and two holes were drilled 
into the specimen. One was in the center 
and the other immediately adjacent to the 
edge. Noble metal thermocouples were in- 
serted, and then the test proceeded in the 
same way, readings being taken every two 
minutes and 30 seconds apart by stop watch. 

At 1650 deg. F., when the decomposition 
started, the curve was rather flat for a con- 
siderable time, then it curved up. While 
initially the temperature difference between 
the first and second thermocouple was only 
7 deg. F., this difference gradually increased 
until the maximum temperature difference 
was 55 deg. F. The difference expresses 
quite well the relative conductivity of stone 
and lime. In the chart, the distance A is 
explained by the pressure built up by the 
CO, and B to the insulating effect of the 
lime; consequently, when the core in even 
this small sample (only 5@ in. in diameter) 
is burned, the temperature of the outside 
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“Neutral” body temperature rise decreases, 
that is an indication that the rate of calcina- 
tion in the “Active” body was increased. Of 
course, the fact that furnace temperature 
raising rate is reduced in the higher ranges 
should also be kept in mind. 


Difference Between Magnesium Lime- 
stone and True Dolomitic 
Limestones 


The third chart (Fig. 3) represents re- 
sults obtained with Charles Warner Co., 
Cedar Hollow limestone. This stone con- 
tains magnesium and calcium. However, it 
Was not known whether the combination was 
a mere mixture, or the stone was a true 
dolomite. The test proved that the stone 
Was not a true dolomite. The magnesium and 
Calcium dé composition deflections were quite 


\ 
LIMES: SAMPLE 


TONE 
WITH THERMOCOUPLE 
FOR INDICATING 
TEMPERATURE 


+ 
RHEOSTAT FoR 
CONTROLLING 
TEMPERATURES 


Fig. 5.—Laboratory apparatus used by the author in the experiments described 


From study of this chart, it becomes quite 
apparent that when magnesian limestone is 
burned, the waste heat of low temperature 
elevation from the calcium carbonate decom- 
position zone decomposes the magnesium 
carbonate in the upper portions of the kiln. 
The difference between the two points is 
300 deg. F., which means that action in kilns 
burning magnesian stone of this character 
begins this much earlier. The lower amount 
of heat necessary for the decomposition of 
MgCO,, together with this lower tempera- 
ture, practically means that otherwise wasted 
heat is utilized, and that in figuring kiln eff- 
ciency with such stone to bring it on an equal 
basis with a kiln burning high calcium lime- 
stone, no account should be taken of the mag- 
nesium. The efficiency of a high calcium kiln 
with a ratio of 3 lb. of lime per pound of 
coal is the same as that of a kiln with a 
ratio of 4 to 1 burning stone containing a 
large amount of magnesium carbonate. 

The test represented by Fig. 4 was con- 
ducted under somewhat different conditions. 
In this case, a larger sample of Peerless 


portion was 150 deg. F. higher than the 
1650 deg. F. calcium carbonate decomposi- 
tion temperature. 


Tentative Conclusions 


From all of this, it becomes apparent that 
the conventionally assumed decomposition 
temperatures are important as far as the 
starting point only is concerned. From there 
on, there are bound to be great deviations 
due to porosity, conductivity or insulating 
qualities, size of grains, etc., of lime and 
limestone. It is quite likely that this method 
of testing will give all the information nec- 
essary to properly judge the burning quali- 


ties of different limestones and compare 


them numerically. The work done this year 
is preliminary in character and the results 
obtained are not considered conclusive. The 
method is being refined and testing is con- 
tinued. 

The diagram Fig. 5 shows the arrange- 


ment of apparatus used in making the tests 
described. 
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Making Portland Cement with Raw 
Materials Dredged from San Francisco Bay 


Pacific Portland Cement Consolidated Plant at Redwood 
City Is a Fine Example of Modern Cement Plant Operation 


YSTER shells and mud from the sea 
bottom have been used as the raw ma- 
terial for cement at different times and 
places, both in the United States and foreign 
countries, but the plant of the Pacific Port- 
land Cement, Consolidated, at Redwood City, 
Calif., is one of two plants erected in this 
country with the idea of using only such 
material and providing for the handling and 
grinding of the shell in a scientific way. 
Chemically, of course, there is not much 
difference between shell and mud and lime- 
stone and shale (or clay) as cement ma- 
terials, many limestones originating in shell 
beds and shale originating as mud on the 
bottom of lakes and in the ocean. 

The shell used at the Redwood City plant 
corresponds to a pure high calcium lime- 
stone, as the following analysis shows: 


Per Cent 
Calctim Carbonate «...:..:2-.c8 97.00 
BRMOR: —.cosscecsses sii LONE k 0.30 
R.Osg (Iron and Alumina).................. 0.56 
Magnesium Oxide ES oe 0.35 
Organic “blue” .... pabnaneenotaseeeeeneee 1.79 

100.00 


The organic matter is a sort of cementing 
material secreted by the oyster, which acts 
as a binder. 

The mud which is pumped up with the 
shell has the following composition: 





Per Cent 
SRI lo ce, et cee hn ae ke a 62.69 
Bron Taide “CMEsOg)  ..2500c:cesececcesccsss 7.14 
1 TS Se pee) omen aoe a4 


Calcium Oxide ................... 
Magnesium Oxide 
Potassium Oxide 
SORRNRR NIA MORN fois oo scs cxdacencnatccstascear 











Hopper at the end of the craneway 


Dredging Operation 


Rock Propucts published a fairly com- 
plete account of this plant when it began 
operations in 1924. So this story will deal 
more with the process and some of the de- 
tails than with the plant as a whole. Briefly, 
what corresponds to the quarry operation at 
most cement plants is the pumping of oyster 
shells from the bottom of the bay by a 
12-in. suction dredge. The beds cover many 
acres and average 30 ft. in thickness. They 
are dredged as sand and gravel commonly 
is, and a Swintek traveling suction screen 
is used to keep any large lumps: from en- 
tering the suction and also to dig the shell. 
The pump discharges directly to barges and 
the discharge contains an approximately 
correct mixture of clay and shells. 

The barges are unloaded with a 4-yd. 
clamshell bucket and go either to two 80 it. 
storage tanks set 35 ft. in the ground or to 
a hopper from which they are fed to slightly 
inclined screw conveyors which are used as 
washers in the event that there is excess clay 
with the shells. From this screw the shells 
are fed by horizontal screw conveyors at 
right angles to three compeb mills. 


Grinding a Special Problem 


Steel balls are used for grinding and the 


The buildings in front contain the warehouses and repair shops of the plant. At the right is the crane by which the shells 


are unloaded from the scows 
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Left—Blower for one of the oil-fired kiln burners with motor and switchboard. Right—Gearing for driving a kiln. 


mills are driven by 500 hp. Allis-Chalmers 
synchronous motors. The grinding of shell 
is somewhat different from the grinding of 
limestone. 


When ground limestone is examined under 
the microscope the plus 200-mesh particles 
are in the form of lumps, of which all three 
dimensions are appreciable. If one exam- 
ines an oyster shell closely it will be seen 
to be built up of thin laminations. When 
the shell is ground the product, examined 
under a microscope, is seen to consist of 
scales or plates. These plates may have a 
greater length and breadth, but are only 300 
mesh in the other dimension. Since the clay 
as delivered to the plant will all pass 200 
mesh, the raw material as it is sent to the 
kilns is much finer than it usually is found 
to be in a cement plant. This fine raw grind- 
ing has an important effect on the character 
of the cement. 


Slurry Handling 


The ground material is lifted to the sturry 
There are 
13 slurry tanks, each 18 ft. in diameter and 
40 ft. high. They look 
like the old “Pachuca” 
employed at 


tanks by Wilfley slurry pumps. 


from the outside 
tanks which were 
one time as slurry agitators, 
but the system of agitation is quite different. 
Instead of a central air lift there are 16 
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gears run in oil 


lifts which are set near the periphery of 
the tank. These bubble in turn so that the 
slurry is not only agitated but given a slow 
revolving motion in the tank that helps to 





Air separator in the finish grind 
department 








All 


mix it thoroughly. Agitation is carried on 
all the time by automatic mechanism which 
thoroughly agitates the contents of each 
tank at short intervals. 

Air for agitation is furnished by an angle 


compound Sullivan air compressor. 
Oil-Fired Kilns 


From the slurry tanks the slurry goes to 
the two oil-fired kilns which are 235 ft. long 
and 10 ft. in diameter and of Allis-Chalmers 
make. 
forced structure with so many 
windows that it is almost as light inside 
the building as out. The picture of these 
kilns, published in Rock Propucts, Novem- 
ber 29, 1924, has been many times repro- 
duced in magazines and papers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, and it would be difficult to 
conceive of a better example of industrial 
architecture than that formed by the kilns 
and their surroundings. 

The drive of these kilns is through sys- 
tems of gearing, each of which is connected 
to a 75-h.p. motor. The motor is belted to a 
large pulley which is on the shaft of a worm 
gear and this drives a pair of reduction 
gears. All the gears run in oil baths, trans- 
mitting the motion with a low loss in fric- 
tion. 


The kilns are in a splendid rein- 
concrete 


The oil burner is of a design which has 





Left—Steamship loading at the plant dock. Right—The 600-ft. conveyor gallery connecting the dock and the packing plant 
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Left—The inclined screw conveyor which is used as a washer when necessary. Right—Typical motor installation showing 
how completely everything is guarded 








Left—Storage silos and packing house. Right—Metering and regulating devices for the oil burners on the kilns 
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been developed at the plant. The oil is 
atomized by air furnished by a General Elec- 
tric Co.’s blower direct connected to a mo- 
tor. An indicator on the oil line shows the 
consumption of oil not only as a total but 
at the moment at which the reading is taken. 

The burned clinker falls into two> 60-ft. 
coolers and then by a Peck conveyor to 
clinker storage or to the finish grinding plant. 
At this point a “Weighometer” is inserted 
which records totals and also shows the 
weight of clinker passing at any moment. 
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The packing plant is connected with the 
dock by a 30-in. belt conveyor with 600 ft. 
centers. This is covered in by a long gallery. 

This conveyor also serves to count the 
sacks for as each passes into the gallery it 
strikes a tripper arm that operates a me- 
chanical counter. 


Salt and Other Dusts Removed 
One expects to find a newly built cement 
plant clean and provided with efficient safety 
devices, but this plant has gone farther than 





The kiln house. The raw grind plant is in the rear 


This was made by the Merrick Scale Co. 
of Passaic, N. J. 


Storing and Packing Cement 


The clinker storage is on a flat concrete 
slab at one side of the plant. When clinker 
is carried in storage it is fed through open- 
ings in the slab to a Link-Belt carrier 
conveyor. This conveyor operates regularly 
to carry clinker from the coolers directly to 
the finish-grind plant. 

In the finish-grind plant there are two 
7x26-ft. compeb mills driven by Allis- 
Chalmers synchronous motors. The grinding 
is very fine, almost all of it passing 100 mesh 
and 90% passing 200 mesh. From _ the 
mills the cement is elevated and sent by 
screw conveyors to the concrete storage silos 
and from these to the Bates valve bag pack- 
ers and the loading conveyors. 

Gayco air separators are used in connec- 
tion with the finish grind mills. 

Few plants have so many ways of loading 
and delivering the product. On one side of 
the Plant are the tracks for car loading and 
the bins for truck loading, for a considerable 
Part of the production finds its market 
within trucking distance. The remainder is 
shipped by water and boats load directly at 


the company’s dock where there is 26 ft. of 
Water at low tide. 


most inthe directions of dust prevention and 
safety of the workmen. The gases from the 
kilns are first of all put through a washing 
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device which removes the greater part of 
the solids. Then they are passed to Cottrell 
precipitators which remove the last trace of 
solids from the gases. At times a little water 
vapor escapes into the air but that is all. 
Electricity for the precipitators is furnished 
by motor generators and plate rectifiers of 
General Electric make. A 75,000-volt cur- 
rent is sent to the precipitators. 

All elevators and other machines from 
which dust would rise are enclosed and con- 
nected to a dust collecting system by which 
the dust is drawn off by a suction fan. In no 
part of the plant is there dust enough to be 
noticeable. 

Safety devices surround all the moving 
machinery that could be dangerous. There 
are only four belts in the entire plant so 
the belt danger is almost eliminated. All 
the motors are connected to Foote Bros. 
speed reducers and a typical example of the 
protection given such drives is shown in one 
of the pictures. The motor is enclosed in a 
sheet steel housing, the shafts in and out of 
the speed reducer are enclosed in heavy steel 
wire screen cloth and the speed reducer has 
its own covering. Floors are either of ce- 
ment or of cast iron plates which are rough- 
ened to prevent slipping. The plant has a 
very high no accident record and the com- 
pleteness of the safety devices is such that it 
is difficult to see how a man could be injured 
without .the grossest carelessness. 


An Early High-Test Cement 


The raw materials and the process are such 
that the product of this plant may be classed 
as a quick-hardening cement, not so quick to 
harden as ciment fondu, but corresponding 
to the “high test” portland cements made in 
Europe. The writer saw 3-day briquettes 
(of 1 to 3 mortar) that broke at 300 Ib., 
and was shown reports of other that broke 





Clinker storage. The structure supports a carrier conveyor for 
recovering clinker from storage 
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at 340 lb. An unusual test of the early 
strength of this cement occurred on a Cali- 
fornia concrete highway when a freight car 
ran off the track and on to the highway 
when the concrete was only three days old, 
without doing any injury to the concrete. 

This early high tensile strength, the chief 
chemist says, is due in part to the nature 
of the raw material which permits of grind- 
ing to a practical 300 mesh before burning. 
This enables the making of a cement that 
is both sound and high in lime. An average 
analysis contained 65.45 lime with a low 
magnesia content. It would be possible to 
grind limestone equally fine but it would be 
more expensive than to grind shell which 
naturally disintegrates into flat scales of 300- 
mesh thickness. Hence there is an advantage 
in using shell as cement material wherever 
it is available. 

The main office of the Pacific Portland 
Cement Consolidated is in the Pacific build- 
ing, San Francisco. 

The officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, Robert B. Henderson; vice president, 
John D. McKee; secretary, H. T. Battelle; 
vice president in charge of all operations, 
J. H...Goltens R. F: 


purchasing agent, 


Herrod; chief engineer, A. G. Lang. H. M. - 


Powers is superintendent of the plant and 
O. D. Small is chief chemist. 


Effect of Sulphate Waters on 
Portland Cement 


N article entitled “Disintegration of 

Portland Cement in Sulphate Waters,” 
appeared in the May, 1925, issue of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry. This ar- 
ticle was written by Thorbergur Thorvald- 
son, Rae H. Harris and David Wolochow as 
a result of investigations conducted in the 
laboratories of the University of Saskatche- 
wan, Saskatoon, Sask., Canada, on the ac- 
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tion of water and sulphate solutions, with 
and without the presence of other salts, on 
the permanency of portland cement concrete. 

These investigations were instigated by 
demonstrations of the failure of some con- 
crete structures exposed to sea water and to 
ground waters in the Western States and the 
Prairie Provinces of Canada; ground waters 
in these localities having relatively high per- 
centages of sulphates. 

Experiments were conducted on briquets 
of neat cement, which were made accord- 
ing to the usual engineering. practice, except 
that distilled water was used, and cured in 
damp rooms for 28 days, studying the de- 
velopment of alkalinity when samples of the 
briquets were shaken with water and solu- 
tions of sodium sulphate. These experiments 
showed that the alkalinity increased with 
the time of shaking and with the concen- 
tration of sodium sulphate present. In each 
case the alkalinity of the solutions increased 
to a certain maximum; this maximum was 
greater in the case of sulphate solutions than 
in the case of water due to the fact that 
when the water solutions became saturated 
with calcium hydroxide further decomposi- 
tion of the calcium silicates resulted in the 
formation of calcium hydroxide crystals 
which settled out leaving the liquid phase 
unaltered, while in the presence of sodium 
sulphate, gypsum crystals formed which sep- 
arated out leaving sodium hydroxide to in- 
crease the alkalinity beyond that of a satur- 
ated solution of calcium hydroxide. Fur- 
thermore, the experimental data showed that 
the alkalinity after reaching this maximum 


always decreased distinctly. This was as- 


sumed to indicate that the total alkalinity 
was also due partly to the solution of tri- 
calcium aluminate and that this decrease in 
alkalinity was due to the formation of less 
soluble aluminates. 

Further experiments were conducted on the 





The chemical laboratory of the Pacific Portland Cement Consolidated plant 
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extraction of lime from the hydrated cement. 
Twenty gram portions of the set cement be- 
ing shaken with a liter of two sulphate so- 
lutions for 10 months, allowing equilibrium 
to be reached, also by extracting with por- 
tions of water and sulphate solution until 
practically no more lime could be removed, 
Data from these experiments showed that 
23.1% of the CaO was extracted in the 10 
months with a 4.63% sodium sulphate solu- 
tion and 24.4% with a 9.26% sodium sulphate 





O. D. Small, chief chemist of the 
Redwood City plant 


solution. By extraction with 32 one-liter con- 
secutive portions during the course of a year 
72% of the lime was extracted by water and 
84% by a 1.64% solution of sodium sulphate. 
This showed that, although the main action 
is the extraction of lime, yet during the 
later stages both silica and alumina are re- 
moved. The amount of material extracted 
indicates also the importance of making im- 
permeable concrete even 
with fresh water. 


when in contact 

A study of the effect of chlorides on the 
development of alkalinity in portland ce- 
ment-water and_ portland 
mixtures showed that: calcium chloride, as 
is to be expected, has an inhibiting action; 
sodium chloride solutions develop greater al- 
kalinity than that produced in distilled water 
yet less than that developed in a correspond- 
ing concentration of sodium sulphate; that 
the presence of sodium chloride in 7% solu- 


cement-sulphate 


tions of sodium sulphate has practically no 
effect. 

The experiments indicate that the disin- 
tegration of portland cement may take place 
in sulphate solutions without the much 
talked of physical effect of crystallization 
of substances with an increase of volume 
and consequent disruption playing any part. 
On the other hand, under certain conditions, 
especially when a structure is exposed to 
alternate drying and wetting, crystal forma- 
tion and frost represent the final cause of 
the disruption of material already weakened 
through chemical disintegration. 
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How Quartzite Producers Found and 


Developed New Markets 


When South Dakota Quarries Could No Longer Sell 
Building Stone They Found Other Uses for Their Product 


HE quarrying and crushing of quartzite 
in South Dakota is an industry that shows 
the value of studying one’s product and find- 
ing the uses to which it may be adapted. 


making scouring soaps and “cleanser” com- 
pounds. Sioux City, 100 miles away, is 
perhaps the largest market for aggregate. 
It is the basis of its famous concrete pave- 





Crushing plant of the Wisconsin Granite Co. at Sioux Falls, S. D. 


Originally all the quarries of this section 
were opened to produce building stone and 
paving block, and under the name of “South 
Dakota granite” the stone had a widely- 
extended vogue in the days when the “em- 
phatic” stone masonry of the architect Rich- 
ardson and his followers was in fashion. 
But that went out of style and the use of 
paving block diminished with the coming of 
the automobile so that other markets had to 
be sought and found. 


They were found, and some of them at 
long distances. As concrete aggregate, the 
rock is shipped as far south as Kansas City, 
Mo., and Topeka, Kan., and as far east as 
Indianapolis. As. stucco aggregate (pebble 
dash), it is shipped all over the country. A 
lot of it goes into residences on Long Is- 
land and in the suburbs of Washington, 
D.C. Cincinnati has been using much of 
it of late and so have some of the suburban 
towns in New Jersey. As furnace lining, 
there is a considerable shipment to the steel 
furnaces near Chicago. And the very dust 
which is collected from the crushing plants 
's found to have a high market value for 


ments together with a particular construc- 
tion method. 

A rock that has so many uses and which 
can be shipped such long distances must 
have some unusual characteristics, and this 
South Dakota quartzite has them. One is 
its color, which is a rather dark red, with a 
purplish cast, in pieces the size of one’s fist. 
But because it is slightly translucent, the 
finer the rock is crushed the lighter the color 
becomes. In stucco aggregate size, between 
1% in. and & in., it is of a beautiful rose- 
pink. And the dust is a very pure white 
without a trace of the vellow or blue tint 
which often discolors finely ground minerals. 

Called a Granite, but Really a 
Quartzite 

Although it has been locally called a 
“eranite,”’ it is a true quartzite, a_sedi- 
mentary and not an igneous rock. It is 
almost pure silica, a specimen from one of 
the Del Rapids quarries having this analysis, 
which is almost as high in silica as a good 
glass sand: 


Silica .... 99.14% 
Iron oxide (Fe.O,) .. 0.50% 
Alumina. ............. ; ... 0.28% 
Erne +¢€ CoG) ...2.2. 5 Trace 
Magnesia (MgQ)............ Trace 


Not all of it runs so high in silica, but 





Plant and quarry of the Wisconsin Granite Co. at Del Rapids, S. D. 
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practically all the production 
98% SiO, (silica). 

The crushing sirength, according to Bu- 
reau of Public Roads tests, is 51,700 lb. per 
square inch. Its French coefficient of wear 
varies at different quarries from 17 to 19. 

When it is used for furnace lining it has 
the same physical qualities as the quartzite 


runs above 
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Dakota quarries were visited in preparing 
this article. There are three of these, one 
at Sioux Falls, belonging to the Wisconsin 
Granite Co. of Chicago, and two at Del 
Rapids, one of which also belongs to the 
Wisconsin Granite Co. and the other to the 
Simpson Stone Co., which is a local organ- 
ization. The Simpson quarry still produces 
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past for both building stone and paving 
blocks. 
Quarry Practice at Sioux Falls 
Of the three plants mentioned, the Sioux 
Falls plant of the Wisconsin Granite Co, js 
the largest and the best equipped. It oper- 
ates all the year around and at times its 


daily output reaches 700 tons a day. About 


Left—Crushing plant of the Simpson Stone Co. at Del Rapids. Right—Quarry of the Simpson Stone Co., 


which still produces some building stone 











Left—Quarry of the Wisconsin Granite Co. at Del Rapids. Right—Hotel at Del Rapids, an example of the stone masonry 
that was fashionable when the quarries were famous for the production of building stone 


which is so much quarried and used for 
making silica brick and other refractories 
in Pennsylvania under the name of “ganister 
rock.” That is, it is not affected by tem- 
peratures up to 3200 deg. F., except that it ex- 
pands and contracts without disintegrating. 

The rock is quarried on both sides of the 
Minnesota-South Dakota line, at Luverne, 
Jasper and New Ulm, Minn., and at Sioux 
Falls and Del Rapids, S. D. Only the South 


some building stone and recently made a 
shipment of stone which is to be used as 
veneering over concrete block, as faced brick 
is sometimes used. But the paving block 
business is practically non-existent in this 
section. 

Although these three represent all the 
going industries, there are a great many 
places where the ledge has been opened and 
some production made for local use in times 


20,000 tons is shipped each year to what may 
be called the local market; that is. within a 
20-mile radius, this market being mainly ™ 
Sioux Falls, for use in street paving anil 
buildings. x: 

The quarry face is 60 ft. high and it 1s 
worked as a limestone or trap rock ledge 
would be, by well drilling and blasting. A 
6-in. Armstrong drill is used and holes are 
put down 5 ft. below the quarry floor. Ow- 
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ing to the abrasive quality of the rock the 
bits lose the gage rapidly and 7 ft. is con- 
sidered a fair day’s progress. Very little 
stripping has to be done, as the surface of 
the ledge is bare in most places. 

Drilling is so expensive that the holes are 
set as far apart as they can be and have 
the rock break well. In other words, it has 





Blower with motor and connections 


been found cheaper to use more powder and 
few holes. The standard spacing for holes 
is 18 ft. and they are set 20 ft. back from 
the face. They are loaded with all they 
will take of 60% blasting gelatine. Cordeau 
is not used, the holes being fired in the ordi- 
nary way by a battery and electric caps. 
Plenty of powder is needed to get good 
fragmentation and where the larger pieces 
have to be broken mud capping is resorted 
to, to save the expense of drilling block 
holes in such hard rock. 

All loading is by hand. A fork is used 
for loading the fines, for there is a little 
dirt that falls from the surface and from 
the seams and every effort is made to pro- 
duce only clean stone. What the fork leaves 
behind is shoveled into piles and from time 
to time it is sent toa dump. The manner of 
doing this is interesting. The cars are run 
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on a track to a point below a derrick which 
lifts car and contents to the surface, where 
the cars are dumped into a hopper. Trucks 
take the fines from this hopper to a waste 
dump. 


Abrasive Rock Hard on Crusher Parts 


The cars, which are end-dump and built 
of steel at local shops, run from the face 
to the bottom of the quarry incline by grav- 
ity and the empty cars are pulled back to 
the face by horses. There are two inclines 
up which the cars are pulled by a friction 
hoist. Usually only one is used, that lead- 
ing to the primary jaw crusher, but when 
the primary crusher is being repaired cars 
may be drawn up the other incline and 
dumped to the secondary crusher. 


The primary crusher is a 24x36-in. Allis- 
Chalmers, Blake type. Although manganese 
jaw plates are used, the rock is so abrasive 
that the crusher has to be set up every 
week, or perhaps oftener, and the same is 
true of the secondary crushers. In these 
crushers reversible concaves are used so as 
to get the most wear possible from them. 

The primary crusher discharge goes to a 
30-in. bucket and belt elevator which lifts 
it to a 48-in. by 20 ft. scalping screen with 
2Y4-in. openings. This is of manganese steel. 
The oversize gues to a No. 6 style K Allis- 
Chalmers gyratory and the undersize to a 
bucket and belt elevator which lifts both to 
the main sizing screen. This is 60 in. in 
diameter and 24 ft. long. The oversize of 
this screen goes to a No. 4 style K crusher 
and the discharge of both crushers is re- 
turned to the screen by a 24-in. elevator. 

The products made by the screen are, be- 
tween 2% in. and 1% in., between 1% in. 
and 1 in., between 1 in. and % in. and be- 
tween % in. and 4 in. The product finer 
than % in. is sent to a Mitchell screen with 
1% in. square mesh. The oversize of this 
screen is sold for stucco aggregate and the 
undersize for furnace lining or ganister. 

The plant is so constructed that the entire 
product can be made of 1% in. and finer 
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stone, and this is done at times when there 
is an unusual demand for finer stone. 

The plant is exceptionally favored for 
railroad shipments, as its track connects with 
all five of the railroads that enter Sioux 
Falls. These are the Great Northern, the 
Illinois Central, the Northwestern, the Rock 
Island and the Milwaukee. 

The manager of the plant is H. J. Gal- 





Rolls used for crushing stucco 
aggregate 


lagher, who is well-known among the crushed 
stone producers of the country, as he has 
been connected with plants in New York 
and other eastern states and is a regular 
attendant at the National Crushed Stone 
Association conventions. He is an engineer 
and was in charge of construction on one 
of the important sections of the Panama 
canal. 


Del Rapids Plant of the Wisconsin 
Granite Co. 

Del Rapids is a very pretty town, about 
20 miles from Sioux Falls. Although it 
has only 1600 inhabitants, it supports such 
luxuries as a park and a public bathing 
beach. The quarries are the town’s main 
industry and everyone seems interested in 
them and the mayor is an enthusiastic stu- 





Left—Fines are loaded with a fork at the Sioux Falls quarry to insure clean stone. Right—Quarry car at 


the bottom of incline, Sioux Falls quarry 
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dent o1 geology. Most of the larger build- 


ings of the town are built of the quarry 
stone. 
The plant of the Wisconsin Granite Co. 


The men work in respirators where 
the exhaust fan cannot reach 


at this place is somewhat smaller than that 
at Sioux Falls. The quarry practice is much 
the same, using an Armstrong well drill and 
spacing the holes 18 ft. apart and 20 ft. 
back from the face. The holes are cham- 
bered before being loaded with 60% gela- 
tine, and the fragmentation is so good that 
little mud capping is required to break the 
larger pieces. The method of getting the 
broken rock to the crushing plant is the 
same as at the Sioux Falls plant. 

Care has to be taken in placing and load- 
ing the holes, for the rock shows a disposi- 
tion to slide forward as a mass on the quarry 
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floor. 

The plant has a No. 6 McCully crusher for 
a primary breaker. The crusher discharge 
goes by a bucket and belt elevator to the 
scalping screen, which is 48 in. in diameter 
and 16 ft. long. This has 2% in. to % in. 
holes. The oversize goes to a No. 3 Mc- 
Cully, the product of which goes to the 
same elevator and into the same _ screen. 
The finer product of this screen is sent to 
a 48 in. by 12 ft. screen, which takes out a 
Y% in. to % in. product and a 1% in. to 
¥g in. product, which is stucco aggregate. 
The % in. and finer product is sold for 
ganister. 


Stucco Aggregate Plant 


This plant makes a specialty of stucco ag- 
gregate and has a special plant for making 
it in which the coarser sizes from the main 
crushing plant may be recrushed to stucco 
size. The first crusher in this plant is a 
Symons disc crusher, 24 in. plates, which 
breaks everything to 34-in. and finer. The 
product goes to a McCully rotary screen 
which is 40 in. in diameter and 16 ft. long. 
This makes stucco aggregate and ganister 
and oversize which goes to a pair of No. 18 
Weller rolls. 
returned by an elevator to the same screen. 

In both these plants every effort is made 
to preserve the health of the men, for work- 
ing in the abrasive silica dust is bad for the 
lungs. All the machines are connected to 
the exhaust system of a fan which draws 
out the dust and deposits it in a collecting 
house at the rear of the building. This dust 
has a commercial value that pays for the 


The discharge of the rolls is 


cost of collection, so a safety device, as so 
often happens, is economical as well as sani- 
tary. At the primary crushers and other 
points which are not connected with the 
exhaust system the men wear both goggles 
and respirators. 

Electric power purchased from a _ local 
company is used in both these plants with 
Allis-Chalmers and Westinghouse motors. 

Roy Johnson is manager of the Del Rap- 
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ids plant. He was raised in this locality 
and was a stone cutter and quarryman ie 
trade, but abandoned this work for large- 
scale quarrying and worked his way through 
various jobs to the position of manager, 

The Wisconsin Granite Co., which has 
quarries in Wisconsin as well as in South 
Dakota, is one of the well known producing 
companies of the country. W. S. Primley 
is president and John J. Sloan, former presi- 
dent of the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
Ciation, is secretary and manager. 


The Simpson Stone Co.’s Plant 


The Simpson Stone Co. of Del Rapids is 
somewhat unusual from the fact that the 


H. J. Gallagher, manager, Sioux Falls 
quarry, Wisconsin Granite Co. 


principal owners and officers of the company 
are women. Cora Simpson is president, Nel- 
lie G. Simpson, vice-president, and Mary L. 
Simpson, secretary. F. A. Bailey is manager. 





Left—Horses pull back the cars from the bottom of the incline at Sioux Falls. Right—The bag house for 
collecting dust at Sioux Falls 
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The Simpson quarry has not so high a 
face as the others and the rock is apparently 
somewhat more docile. The face is carried 
at 40 ft. and holes are put down with a 4%4 
in, Sparta drill driven by a gasoline engine. 
They are set 18 ft. apart and 25 ft. back. 
The rock is not so “tight” as at the other 
quarries, the bedding planes showing clearly. 
This makes the rock break out in slabs and 
very little mud-capping is necessary to re- 
duce the rock to one-man size. 

On account of the way in which it breaks 
this quarry can produce building stone more 
easily than the others and still holds some 
trade in this material. 
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This plant is simpler than the others. It 
has a No. 5 Gates Allis-Chalmers crusher 
and one screen, the oversize going back to 
the same crusher and returning by the same 
elevator that took the original crusher 
discharge to the screen. A mixture of 
sizes from 2% in. to % in. is produced for 
concrete aggregate and other purposes and 
a Y%-in. and down product which is used 
for road dressing. A %-in. and finer prod- 
uct is used, as fine concrete aggregate and 
the local demand takes all produced. 

This plant is driven by a steam engine. 
Negro labor is employed in both the quarry 
and the plant. 
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In the spring of each year all three of 
these quarries produce a large amount of 
one-man size stone which is used for rip- 
rapping. The railroads and nearby munici- 
palities buy the material. 

It is expected that the local demand for 
stone from these quarries will be increased 
in the near future. South Dakota had built 
only one mile of concrete road at the time 
this was written in 1925, but it is said that 
the state’s program includes considerable 
paving and when the time for this has come 
the state will be fortunate in having so ex- 
cellent a supply of aggregate near the 
largest city. 


Modern Methods and Processes of Mining 
and Refining Gypsum‘ 


Part Vill—Retarders and Accelerators 


HE wide usage of calcined gypsum as it 

is employed today in the form of wall 
plasters, finishing plasters, casting, mold- 
ing and dental plasters would be impossible 
without the knowledge of “retarders” and 
“accelerators” used in connection with these 
materials. 


It is well known to those familiar with 
calcined gypsum in its unadulterated state 
and calcined at a temperature to give the 
usual practical results, that upon the addi- 
tion of water the process of récrystalliza- 
tion begins to take place almost immediately 
and within a few minutes this recrystalliza- 
tion is complete. In other words, the gyp- 
gum has again taken up the water of 
crystallization it lost during the process of 
calcination and returned to its original rock 
formation. This process of recrystallization 
is commonly known as “setting” and when 
the process is complete the material is said 
to have set. 

While the normal setting time of gypsum 
calcined from different deposits may vary 
considerably, there are none but what would 
be far too fast for use in their largest fields 
of application, as wall plasters and finishes, 
without a retarder. 

On the other hand, there are few stuccos 
that would set sufficiently fast to meet the 
requirements in other fields such as in the 
manufacture of wall-board, gypsum tile, 
dental work, etc., without an accelerator. 

It therefore follows that the distribution 
of calcined gypsum as a commercial product 
is dependent upon the ingredients having the 
Properties of changing the setting time to 
Suit particular needs. Fortunately such in- 


_e__—_— 
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gredients are readily available for either 
slowing or hastening the setting time as 
may be required. In fact, these properties 
are so well defined that within certain prac- 
tical limits the stucco may be made to set 
in any pre-determined time. 

“Retarder” is the commercial name for 
that ingredient, which when mixed with 
gypsum stucco lengthens its setting time, 
and “accelerator” the name for that ingre- 
dient which, when similarily mixed, shortens 
its setting time, the “setting time” referred 





HE previous number of this se- 

ries (No. VII) by Mr. Tyler was 
published in the issue of Rock 
Products for August 8, 1925. This 
number completed the description 
of mining and refining gypsum up 
to the point where it was ready to 
be made into gypsum products. 
The present article and those which 
follow will have to do with the 
manufacture of products, not only 
wall plasters but wall boards, gyp- 
sum blocks and the other special- 
ties which are of ever-increasing 
importance.—The Editors. 











to in this case being of course the normal 
setting time of the neat calcined gypsum, 
when mixed with water only. 

While there are many substances which 
will act as retarders and as accelerators, 
there are comparatively few which may be 
used commercially. In fact, there is no 
economic substitute for the commercial re- 


tarder, as it is manufactured and marketed 
today solely for the purpose of regulating 
the set of gypsum plasters. There are a 
number of substances which make good ac- 
celerators: substances so readily obtained 
that no special process is necessary for their 
production. For instance, one of the most 
common accelerators used by the gypsum 
manufacturers in the production of wall- 
board, block, etc., is the raw gypsum itself, 
introduced in the form of land plaster or 
ground gypsum. Ground anhydrite is also 
a very good accelerator and so is potassium 
sulphate. 


The Bureau of Standards research work- 
ers at Washington have done considerable 
work in connection with retarders and accel- 
erators, a record of their results having been 
published by the Journal of the American 
Ceramic Society (Vol. 6, No. 11, November, 
1923) in an article by F. C. Welch, entitled 
“Effects of Accelerators and Retarders on 
Calcined Gypsum.” Reprints of this article 
may be had by application to either the Bu- 
reau of Standards or the above mentioned 
journal. In this publication may be found 
a list of the various substances which act as 
retarders and those which act as accelerators 
when mixed with calcined gypsum, also 
theories as to the reactions involved. 

Retarder, as it is known to the gypsum in- 
dustry, is a specialty depending entirely on 
this industry for its existence. The two go 
hand in hand, since the great bulk of cal- 
cined gypsum carries its carefully propor- 
tioned percentage of retarder. It is a re- 
markable fact, however, that for years 
retarder was manufactured as a_ separate 
industry and even today a large number of 
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gypsum manufacturers purchase their supply 
of retarder from outside concerns. Its man- 
ufacture is logically a part of the gypsum 
business and it is for this reason that it 
occupies space in this discussion. 

The manufacture of commercial retarder 
while a comparatively simple process, re- 
quires exact methods and mixtures to insure 

















ELEVATION 


Fig. 1—Vat used in the continuous 
process 


the uniformity of product so highly neces- 
sary in gypsum plaster manufacture. 

Its chief ingredients are hair and lime. 
The hair is purchased from the most avail- 
able and economical sources, and may be 
cattle hair, goat hair or hog hair. Any of 
these will do for retarder making, providing 
they are uniform in quality and have not 
been through any process that has sapped 
the life of the hair. Pig toes as well as the 
hair are good for making a high 
strength retarder. 

There is considerable variation in the 
process of manufacture, the earlier methods 
being to dissolve the hair by boiling in a 
solution of lime and soda ash. When the 
hair was all dissolved additional lime was 
added as a filler not only to reduce the cost 
but to dilute the strength to a practical value. 
Other ingredients are sometimes used, such 
as linseed oil meal and ground flaxseed. 
They have very little practical value, how- 
ever, outside of producing a richer color, 
aud may well be eliminated. 

The dissolving of the hair is done in a 
large vat, usually steam heated and provided 
with a mechanical agitator or stirrer. When 
all the ingredients are in, the solution is 
boiled down to a thick viscous consistency, 


very 
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yet not too thick to pour readily. It is then 
poured out in shallow pans and delivered to 
a drying kiln where the remaining excess 
moisture is removed. The kiln is provided 
with a series of shelves and usually steam 
coils for heating, since they are easily regu- 
lated, it being important that the tempera- 
ture be maintained at a comparatively low 
value so as to avoid any chance of burning. 

The shallow pans are necessary in order 
to present as much drying area as possible 
and thereby speed up this phase of the opera- 
tion. They are of such other dimensions as 
may be handled readily by one or two men. 
When the pans are filled they are stacked 
on trucks and delivered to the kilns. 

When dry the thin hard cakes of retarder 
are removed from the pans and delivered to 
a preliminary crusher or grinder, such as a 
pot crusher of the coffee mill type, and from 
this to a finishing machine, such as a ball 
mill or hammer mill with air separator. Mill 
stones are not suitable for this work since 
the heat generated causes the glue like ma- 
terial to gum up the surfaces of the stones 
and nullify their grinding action. 

When ground the material is delivered to 
bins from which it is drawn and sacked for 
shipment. It is well to let the finished prod- 
uct lie in the bins as long as possible to allow 
it to “age,” as the strength increases with 
age and any particles of lime that may still 
be unslaked have an opportunity to complete 
their reaction. 

The more modern method of producing 
retarder is by the continuous process which 
until a few years ago was considered impos- 
sible. The process was developed and per- 
fected by one of the large gypsum manu- 
facturers after a long series of experiments 
leading to the final demonstration of its 
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and by this method a quantity of finished 
material can be produced in a few hours that 
by the old method would take days. The 
vat of course is of special design and con- 
struction to give great rigidity and strength 
necessary during that stage of the drying 
period when the viscous mass boils down to 
a very stiff sticky consistency. The vat js 
steam heated and is so constructed that it 
may be closed up air tight, after the ingre- 
dients are all in and the hair is in solution, 
and subjected to a vacuum for the purpose 
of quick drying at a comparatively low tem- 
perature. Low temperatures are highly im- 
portant during the drying period, the same 
as in the older method, as a portion of the 
valuable elements are quite volatile and are 
liable to become liberated unless the tem- 
peratures are maintained at values well un- 
der 212 deg. F. Furthermore, there is dan- 
ger of ignition if the temperatures are not 
tapered off during the last stage of drying. 
Fig. 1 illustrates a vat designed for use in 
this process, while Fig. 2 is an elevation 
of a plant of modern construction having a 
capacity of 10 tons of finished retarder per 
day. It will be noted that the retarder ma- 
chines are followed by a grinding machine 
of the hammer mill type with air separation. 
Since one ton of retarder will treat approxi- 
mately 275 tons of gypsum stucco, it will 
be seen that a plant of this size would have 
considerably greater capacity than would be 
required by most gypsum producers in the 
United States today. 

The following are the usual formulae used 
in retarder making: 


Wymore Formula (Original) 


NR eee ee le 2 
Sodium bicarbonate ..... 
OS EE I Een eter ene 
Potassium bicarbonate 
eee i | ere re 


This formula is varied slightly by increas- 
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Fig. 2—Modern plant for the continuous manufacture of retarder 


In this continuous process the retarder is 
completely finished (outside of the final fine 
grinding) in the vat in which it is made, 


ing the lime content about 4% and decreas- 
ing the linseed oil meal by the same amount. 
The linseed oil meal may be eliminated en- 
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tirely without appreciably affecting the 
strength of the retarder. 

A formula frequently used, and due to its 
simplicity about as economical as the one 
given above, is as follows: 


a ac teesitecnee 40.000% 
Comite. §0GR <cccaes ee 5.000% 
| de eaene neces eee op eters Bare ees 55.000% 


This formula is used mostly in the con- 
tinuous process in which there is a loss of 
from 1.5 to 2% by weight due to chemical 
reaction. 

The accompanying curves show the char- 
acteristics of various strengths of retarder 
as indicated by different percentages of hair 
used in its preparation and also the relative 
retarding values of a standard retarder when 
introduced into a standard plaster mixture 
in varying amounts. Fig. 3 shows the effect 
on the strength of retarder of using varying 
percentages of hair in its manufacture. Fig. 4 
shows the relation between the quantity of 
retarder used and the setting time of the 
plaster mixture. Gypsum stucco mixed with 
clean, dry, sharp plastering sand in the pro- 
portion of one part by weight of stucco to 
2% parts by weight of sand was used in 
making these determinations. 

Due to the high hair content and the rela- 
tively high cost of this ingredient, it is evi- 
dent that any appreciable variation in the 
cost of retarder manufacture must be ob- 
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of stucco to produce a given setting time. 
When the product of the cost per pound of 
retarder and the quantity required per ton of 
stucco to produce a given setting time is a 
minimum, it is clear we have a maximum 
of economy, or, in other words, a retarder 
of the most economic strength. 

Gypsum tile manufacture will be the sub- 
ject of the next article. 


Work of Gypsum Committee of 
the American Society for 
Testing Materials 

N March 12 and 13 the regular annual 

spring meeting of Committee C-11 on 
Gypsum of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials was held at the Bureau of 
Standards, at Washington, D. C. Repre- 
sentatives of both producers and non-pro- 
ducers were present. A number of interest- 
ing reports relative to different phases o1 
work on gypsum were presented which in- 
cluded the following: 





“Errors in the Analysis of Gypsum and 
Gypsum Products,” by H. F. Gardner, chem- 
ist, Beaver Products Co. 

“Comparative Results of the Compressive 
Strength of Poured-in-Place Gypsum Con- 
struction Upon Various Shapes and Sizes 
of Specimens,’ by H. E. Brookby, United 
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Fig. 4__Curve showing relation between quantity of retarder used (expressed 
in pounds per ton of gypsum stucco), and setting time of stucco when mixed 
with 1 part stucco to 214 parts by weight of sand 


tained through a variation of the hair con- 
tent. While a reduction in the quantity of 
the hair used will correspondingly reduce the 
Cost, it will be seen from Fig. 3 that the 
strength also reduced. Therefore the 
plaster manufacturer is not only interested 
in the cost of the retarder but also in its 
strength, or the quantity required per ton 


States Gypsum Co., and H. E. Marks, the 
H. E. Marks Corp. 

“A New Method for Measuring the Con- 
sistency of Gypsum Mixes,” by H. E. 
Brookby, United States Gypsum Co. 

“The Elasticity of Gypsum Mixes,” by 
L. E. Smith, Bureau of Standards. 

“The Effect of Admixtures to Gypsum,” 
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J. P. C. Peter, research associate, The Gyp- 
sum Industries, Bureau of Standards. 

“The Measurement of Plasticity of Gyp- 
sum-Sand mixes,” by J. P. C. Peter, research 
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Fig. 3—Curve A is with 3 Ib. of re- 
tarder, Curve B is with 6 Ib. retarder 
per ton of stucco 


associate, The Gypsum Industries, Bureau 
of Standards.—Technical News Bulletin, U. 
S. Bureau of Standards. 





Operation of Gypsum Deposits 
in Australia 
"T HE Department of Commerce in its bul- 
letin on foreign trade contains the fol- 
lowing report on gypsum operations in Aus- 
tralia by Julian B. Foster, assistant trade 
commissioner : 

Extensive deposits of gypsum are claimed 
for Victoria by the official analyst of the 
Department of Agriculture in that province. 
It has been tried on a small scale as a soil 
ameliorant in Victoria for more than 20 
years, but its use has not ecome general 
owing to the small quantity exploited. Two 
varieties of gypsum said to be of common 
occurrence in the state are “selenite,” and 
“satin spar.” The deposit first operated on 
« commercial scale is at Boort, Northwest- 
ern Victoria, and is in the bed of a dry lake 
adjoining the railway station and well situ- 
ated for economic development. It is said 
to have been worked for more than 25 years 
and is still yielding gypsum of good quality. 

Other fields in active commission exist at 
Tempy on the Mildura line, Red Cliffs near 
Mildura, Manangatang and Cowangie, all 
adjacent to rail and water, which is most 
important in the gypsum trade, keeping the 
price of the mineral within the means of 
the farmer. The above deposists now being 
worked are superficial and no overburden 
exists. While the lake or lagoon deposits 
are the only ones exploited or of importance, 
beds of gypsum with a foot or two of over- 
burden are said to be common throughout 


the Mallee, the gypsum content varying from 
49.8 to 99.6%. 
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The Dixie Portland Memorial 
School 


Cement Company Erects a Fitting Memorial 


to Those Employes Who Died in the War 


HE Dixie Portland Cement Co. of Chat- 

tanooga, Tenn., has recently erected a 
school near its plant at Richard City, Tenn., 
as a war memorial. It is one of the most 
beautiful schools in the United States, and 
also one of the most convenient and best 
equipped. It was the belief of Richard 
Hardy, the president of the company, that 
such a school could not completely serve its 
purpose unless it was beautiful in addition 
to being a well designed educational “plant.” 

Walls and building are of concrete tile 
and floors and the roof are of reinforced 
concrete. The floors of the portico, lobby 
and library are of terrazzo, but the other 
floors are of a specially finished dense con- 
crete. The only wood used is that necessary 
for the doors and the children’s desks. 


California stucco was used for the walls 
and by using different colors and treatment 
it was possible to make every room distinc- 
tive. Especial care was taken with the light- 
ing so that such rooms are restful as well as 
pleasing. The auditorium has deeply molded 
panels and ceiling girders of California 
stucco in various colors and textures and is 
an exceptionally beautiful room. 


Charles E. Bearden of Chattanooga, was 
the architect and he was advised by Dr. 
Vessler of the George Peabody school of 
Nashville, Tenn., as to equipment. The con- 
crete blocks, the trim stone and the Cali- 
fornia stucco were made by the Dixie Con- 
crete Products Co., a subsidiary company. 
The building is a memorial to those em- 
ployes who gave their services to the coun- 
try in the war. 

Dixie Doings, the house organ of the 
Dixie Portland Cement Co., says that the 





building is “the child and pride” of the 
president of the company, Richard Hardy, 
as it well may be. Few, if any, worthier 
memorials have been erected anywhere. 


The Gravel Situation in 
Louisiana 


LETTER to The Constructor, in the 
April issue by Irving R. Pray, execu- 
tive secretary of the highway and munici- 
pal division of the Associated General Con- 
tractors, describes a situation in the gravel 
business in Louisiana which is of interest 
because the conditions referred to may be 
duplicated in other states. It reads: 
“The secretary, accompanied by the vice- 
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president, recently conferred. with Messrs. 
Irvine and Atkinson of the State Highway 
Commission and with Mr. Robert, state 
highway engineer, on the gravel delivery 
situation. Many complaints regarding the 
non-delivery of gravel as ordered by con- 
tractors have been received. We investi- 
gated several cases of this nature and we 
found that the reasons for this were: first, 
that some of the gravel companies were 
bidding in more work than their pits could 
handle, especially when two or more con- 
tractors would ask for gravel at the same 
time; second, that there had been more 
gravel used on the west side of the river 
than all the pits could furnish; and, third, 
that several of the pits were obliged to open 
up new territory at about the same time, 
which takes several days to strip the over- 
burden and to re-locate the screening and 
loading plants, also that one pit which has 
been a large shipper was completely ex- 
hausted. 


“We found that the situation is a bit im- 
proved and as remedies for the situation 
many suggestions were offered both by us 
and by the commission, among them being 





The memorial school built by the Dixie Portland Cement Co. 





The library and auditorium shows the care that has been taken to make rooms beautiful and distinctive 
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that the contractors be allowed damages for 
all delays caused by the non-delivery of 
gravel by the gravel people. It was sug- 
gested that the contractors bid on all work 
with them to buy the gravel instead of 
the commission. This was considered a sure 
cure for all present evils, but as it would in 
all probability demand an increased cost of 
construction it was not considered feasible 
at this time. The question of the proposals 
being changed for both the contractors and 
the gravel men so that the gravel com- 
panies should start shipping gravel within 
thirty days after the award of the contract, 
and that the contractor must prepare him- 
self to unload and store it; the gravel peo- 
ple to ship at once 30% of the total order 
at a rate of not over twelve cars per 
day and the balance of the shipment to 
come as ordered by the contractor and to be 
handled by him from cars direct to road bed. 
This latter solution seemed to meet general 
approval except that we know from expe- 
rience that this will not work in many cases 
where spur conditions and railroad rules 
are opposed to such storing. 

“It was finally decided and agreed upon 
by all concerned, that this office was to ask 
for a joint meeting with the gravel people 
and get their ideas as to the best methods 
and then we again meet with the commis- 
sion, so that all parties may work in a spirit 
of harmony and good feeling which preju- 
dices against none. And in the meantime, 
the commission agreed to notify and author- 
ize all resident engineers that in case the 
gravel companies holding contract for proj- 
ects under their supervision did not ship 
gravel as ordered and in accordance with 
the terms of their contracts, that the resi- 
dent engineers should order from the near- 
est gravel pit that could supply after giving 
the owner of contract 24 hours’ notice and 
not ten days more as has been the condition 
in the past.” 


Testing Hydrated Lime 
by Settling* 


HE chief test of hydrated lime is the 

determination of relative particle size 
which is made by finding the rate of re- 
action, rate of settling and microscopic ex- 
amination. The rate of reaction is found 
by adding 10 cc. of N HCL rapidly to a 
suspension of hydrate which contained 
Phenolphthalein (indicator) and timing with 
a decimal stop watch the interval before the 
reappearance of the pink color. The sus- 
Pension contained 3.7 grams of hydrate (0.1 
equivalent) diluted with water to 10 c.c. 
and the 10 cc. dose of acid was repeated 
10 times to completely neutralize the lime. 
; The rate of settling is determined by plac- 
ing 10 g. of hydrated lime in a 100 cc. 
graduate (2.58 c.c. internal diameter) filled 
to the 100 c.c. mark and shaken well and 
allowed to settle. Readings are taken every 
five minutes, Microscopic examination was 
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made in the usual way and the type of clus- 
ter noted. 


The time to dissolve 80% of the hydrate, 
the depths of settling in 15 minutes, and 
the microscopic examination allow substan- 
tial conclusions on the properties of the 
hydrate or hydrates to be drawn. The time 
required for reaction is a function of the 
surface area of the hydrate and may be 
used as an “index” of the size of the indi- 
vidual particles. The data on the rate of 
settling leads to similar results, but the 
essential difference is that the settling rate 
is determined by the size of the particles 
or agglomerates. Thus a hydrate which 
consisted of very fine particles would react 
rapidly with acid, but these particles might 
be clustered together in lumps which would 
settle rapidly. 


*Abstract from Ind. and Eng. Chem., 18 (1925) 
119. 


New Prepared Tinted 
Gypsum Plaster 


HE United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, 
Ill., has developed a colored sand-float 
finish plaster, called “Plastint.” It is a plas- 
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ter tinted with mineral pigments which as- 
sure uniform and permanent color-tone. It 
requires the addition of water only on the 
job. It is washable with soap and water 
without the application of a surface-coat of 
size. It is made in nine colors—cream, gold, 
pearl, buff, grey, tan, blue, green, rose—and 
white. 

It is shipped in 80-lb. paper bags. Its 
coverage is claimed to be 175 to 200 sq. yd. 
per ton. Because of its all-mineral compo- 
sition and the even diffusion of pigment ob- 
tained by factory-mixing, it eliminates the 
danger of uneven colors which confront plas- 
terers using job-mixed colored materials. 


This material is adaptable to residences, 
office buildings, apartments, theaters and all 
other constructions in which it is desired 
to embody the wall-decoration in the wall- 
finishing material. It is inexpensive enough 
to be available for large housing projects 
and for speculative building developments. 
It is stocked at the plants of the United 
States Gypsum Co. at Gygsum, O.; New 
Brighton and Oakfield, N. Y.; Plasterco, 
Va.; Ft. Dodge, Ia., and Sweetwater, Tex., 
and may be obtained with other products of 
the company in mixed-car lots. 


Richard Hardy, president of the Dixie Portland Cement Co. 
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Causes for Loss of Lime Production 


The Ideal Lime Plant and the Personal Equation 


N several of the preceding articles in 

Rock Propucts I tried to show to those 
interested that the remedies suggested are a 
positive cure for the ailments’ of practically 
any lime plant. 

I am going to “beat you to it” by saying 
there are other causes for loss of produc- 
tion and other remedies than those enumer- 
ated that need to be applied and put into 
practice. But it is impossible to analyze 
each particular and peculiar situation in a 
series of articles and suggest a remedy for 
your particular trouble and for that of the 
other fellow. 

I have simply tried to show in a general 
way the causes that are applicable to the 
majority of plants. It is a well known fact 
that each operation has its own particular 
problems as well. Now if we were to sum- 
marize all that has been written in the pre- 
ceding issues of Rock Propucts on methods 
for increasing lime production and apply the 
remedies suggested for all the lime plant 
ills that have been mentioned, we should 
come very near to having an ideal lime plant. 


Lime men are often heard to remark that 
if ever they had the opportunity and the 
means to build a lime plant they would have 
so complete and as convenient a plant as 
money and ingenuity were capable of build- 
ing. 

They would have the most modern and 
the best proven type of kilns, with automatic 
stokers, heat” fegistering devices, shaker 
grates, ash conveyors, pneumatic or steam 
operated drawing devices and a conveyor to 
take the lime direct from the coolers over 
a bar grizzly to the lime crusher. 


They would install an automatic continu- 
ous hydrator, and the packing and loading 
would be so arranged as to require a mini- 
mum of labor. 

The entire plant would be so designed and 
constructed as 
as_ possible. 


to eliminate as much labor 
They would then recline in 
their office chairs and take in the profits, 
for a plant so designed and so constructed 
could not do otherwise than make money. 

Now if anyone were to have such a notion 
and hope thereby to get something for noth- 
ing he would be due to get the shock of his 
life. 

He might invest a small fortune in de- 
signing and constructing as nearly ideal a 
plant as money and ingenuity could erect, 
but he would not be reckoning with the first 


By A. S. Deringer 
Oak Harbor, Ohio 


elements that make even an ideal plant 
productive to the point of meeting one’s 


expectations. 


The Ideal Plant Cannot Make Lime Un- 
less It Is Properly Fed and Operated 


The ideal plant of itself will not produce 
an ounce of lime, and it all depends upon 
how well he does his part as to the amount 
and quality of product his ideally constructed 
plant will produce. 

All these innovations and conveniences are 
absolutely essential in what we today term 
a modern and ideal plant. But while they 
reduce the cost of labor in the plant, they 
will not assure a maximum output unless the 
kilns are continually filled with the best pos- 
sible grade of uniform stone, and that the 
combustion conditions are as ideal as it is 
possible to make them, so that all the coal 
that is put into the furnaces will be con- 
sumed; that the furnaces always are in the 
best condition to permit of a constant uni- 
form temperature; that the kilns are prop- 
erly and evenly drawn at regular intervals. 

Now when you take stock of your situa- 
tion and put into practice the things that 
you realize are essentials, then you will come 
very near to having an ideal lime plant, no 
matter what your equipment may be. 


But if you omit the really worthwhile 
features in the operation of your perfectly 
constructed plant then your ideally con- 
structed plant will be a disappointment and 
you had better have had the old fashioned 
type kiln, hand-operated plant, for you will 
have some satisfaction when you find results 
falling below your expectations in thinking 
that you have an antiquated plant that is 
costly to operate and not adapted to produce 
the proper tonnage. 

The old fashioned hand-operated plant, 
operating under conditions that make for 
maximum production, is more to be desired 
than the most modern constructed plant op- 
erated in a slip-shod haphazard manner. 


Cleanliness 


The matter of cleanliness and tidyness 
add a lot to the efficiency of the plant, not 
only in the way in which the product is 
produced, but in its general appearance when 
produced; and it adds considerably to the 
readiness with which it appeals to the con- 
sumer, because a slovenly produced product, 
regardless of its quality will have its ear- 
marks in all stages of production. 


There are few industries in the world to- 
day that require more attention to keep the 
plants from becoming littered and mussed 
up and from presenting a dilapidated appear- 
ance than a lime plant, and unless constant 
and strict watch is exercised everything in 
and about the plant will taken on a slovenly 
appearance. 

When you look over some plants and find 
debris of all sorts scattered about and every 
nook and corner filled with dust begrimed 
lime, and everything about the plant un- 
kempt and untidy, you will usually find the 
workmen with no particular desire to give 
their best efforts or to produce a fine product 
in exchange for their daily wage. 


It is often repeated that human nature is 
pretty much the same the world over, that 
if you insist upon having the plant tidy and 
orderly you will invariably find the employes 
responding unconsciously and they will be 
more painstaking and loyal than if permitted 
to work in a place where debris and all 
manner of litter are allowed to render work- 
ing conditions unfavorable. 


Neatness Combined with Safety 


If you invite one of your employes who is 
careless in his appearance, untidy and un- 
couth in his manners and speech into your 
office that is spick and span you may note 
how readily he responds to the surroundings 
unconsciously on his part. But let that office 
become disordered and untidy and you will 
find even a careful, tidy man unconsciously 
corresponding with the surroundings. 


Since it is the pleasantest and most profit- 
able way to operate the plant in a clean, 
tidy and orderly manner, why not insist on 
it being so operated and bring your plant 
one step nearer the ideal plant? 

It is generally recognized and accepted as 
a godsend that the workmen’s compensation 
act as applied in a good many states has 
lifted a burden from the shoulders of in- 
dustries. 


But it nevertheless devolves upon the em- 
ployer to exercise care and caution to see 
that his plant does not offer extra hazardous 
risks, in order that the rate be kept at a 
minimum, and that it may not become neces- 
sary to penalize the whole industry because 
of neglecting to keep the plant in proper 
repair. 
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The Matter of Repairs 


Since no plant or no piece of equipment 
can perform at its best when in need of re- 
pair it behooves the operator to have repairs 
made speedily and with a view of perma- 
nence. It is necessary sometimes when 
rushed to make temporary repairs, but when 
these temporary repairs have to be made, do 
not pass them off as being behind you, but 
take the first opportunity to do a good per- 
manent job. Nothing adds more to giving a 
plant a careless and unkempt appearance 
than to have repairs made in a slip-shod, 
haphazard fashion, which only tends to be- 
come more aggravating as time goes on. 

The neglect in making timely and perma- 
nent repairs often results in having to re- 
new equipment or parts of a plant that could 
have been avoided if diligent attention were 
given when it became obvious that repairs 
were becoming necessary. 

Here again you will find the employe re- 
sponsive if you insist on keeping your plant 
and equipment always in good operating con- 
dition, as no employe, unless he is utterly 
void of all sense of justice, will place his 
own life or that of his co-worker in jeop- 
ardy, nor will he hesitate to make necessary 
repairs permanently, for he dislikes the in- 
ierruptions in his labors due to improper 
working of equipment, or whatever it is. 


Depreciation 


Now in justice to oneself it behooves one 
to exercise care and not let the plant actually 
depreciate below the amount that indicates 
its value. We often find plants and proper- 
ties depreciating faster in actual operation 
than they do on paper, due to the fact that 
some one neglects his duties in not making 
the proper repairs when they are necessary. 

Where the reverse is true you generally 
find the aim of the operator to be to keep 
his plant in good operating condition, so 
that when in the natural course of time 
when his plant will have been depreciated 
to the point that it stands charged off (or 
in other words, has paid for itself), no one 
will gainsay him the privilege of patting 
himself on the back because he still has a 
plant that can duplicate its years of useful- 
ness. 


Data Wanted on Machines for 
Crushing Lime 


A ‘(CORRESPONDENT asks us to pub- 

lish the questions which are brought 
up below. There is reason to believe that a 
discussion of the subject will be of consider- 
able benefit to the industry, but so far cor- 
respondence with crusher manufacturers has 
not developed any particular encouragement. 
He writes: 

“It has been customary with many lime 
manufacturers to use hammer mills for re- 
ducing lump lime to a 10- or 20-mesh prod- 
uct. It seems that a roll crusher might be 
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used at a considerable saving in power, up- 
keep, and possibly first cost, and that such 
an installation would be less troublesome 
from a dusting standpoint. Should it de- 
velop that running through a pair of rolls 
tends to cake the lime this could be pre- 
vented by running one roll faster than the 
other which would give a sort of tearing 
action which should make the material loose 
and granular. 


“It is possible that a roll crusher cannot 
be made to operate successfully, reducing 
to the fineness desired, but the fact that 
rolls are used in grinding flour indicates 
that this objection can be overcome. Roll 
crusher manufacturers say that a reduction 
in one operation greater than 4 or 6 to 1 is 
not practical. Of course, this can be changed 
by increasing the diameter of the rolls or 
making the reduction in tages. 


“T shall be very glad to learn whether any 
lime manufacturer has ever tried out a dou- 
ble roll crusher for this purpose and if so 
what success was had. Any experience along 
this line which can be brought to light will 
be greatly appreciated.” 

The editors 
crushing. 


invite experience in lime 
There are so many machines 
which might be used for the purpose it is 
surprising not more kinds are used. The 
“differential” roll mentioned is used for 
crushing fullers earth. 


Strength of Masonry at Early 
Ages* 

SERIES of tests was recently com- 

pleted at the Rock Island Arsenal on 
the strength of wall specimens laid up in 
lime mortar. These tests, which were made 
by P. C. Cunnick, director of the labora- 
tories there, were conducted at the ages 
of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 28 days on speci- 
mens 8 in. thick, 16 in. long (4 headers) and 
36 in. high (13 courses), and supplementary 
tests were also made on two and three brick 
specimens. The data secured is most inter- 
esting. All specimens were laid up with %- 
in. mortar joints, all joints full, by the 
arsenal bricklayers and represent good aver- 
age practice. Clay brick, classed as “hard” 
under the A. S. T. M. requirements, were 
used throughout. Three types of 1:3 mor- 
tar were used. 

In one group of tests the mortar was 
made from hydrated lime and sand mixed 
just before use, as might frequently be the 
case in the field. The other two mortars 
were made from lime putty and sand, the 
difference being that in one group the putty 
had been allowed to age for three days and 
in the other the ageing period was 14 days. 
All materials were obtained on the open 
market. 


In order to determine how much settle- 
ment would occur under loads at these early 


*Abstract of paper presented by J. S._ Elwell, 
National Lime Association, before the Building 
Officials’ Conference, Columbus, Ohio. 
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series of readings were taken on 
specimen, the measurements _ being 
taken to 1/1000 of an inch and the loads 
which produced these deflections noted. 

It was noted that even at the age of 1 day 
it would require far greater loads than 
could be imposed on a wall to produce a 
settlement which could be noted. For quick 
computations, it is safe to say that each foot 
of wall produces a load of 1 lb. per sq. in. 


Tests of the shear strength of specimens 
laid up in these several mortars were also 
made. The specimens consisted of three 
bricks bonded together with two ordinary 
mortar joints. They were tested in the ver- 
tical position with the two outer brick sup- 
ported on knife edges 3% in. apart and the 
load applied to the center brick through a 
spherical bearing block as specified by the 
A.S.T.M. 


In these tests, as in the compression tests, 
the strength of the specimen increased with 
age, but even at the very early ages suffi- 
cient strength is developed to resist all ordi- 
nary forces. 

Table I shows that at the age of one 
month these “wallettes” have a compressive 
resistance of nearly 800 Ib. per sq. in. Some 
time ago the U. S. Bureau of Standards ran 
a series of compressive strength tests on 
sand-lime brick walls, using both large sized 
specimens and “wallettes.” These tests are 
reported in Technologic Paper 276, “Com- 
pressive Strength of Sand-Lime Brick 
Walls.” The investigators found that the 
strength of the large specimens was from 
60 to 80% of that of the small specimens 
or “wallettes.” 


TABLE I.—28-DAY STRENGTH OF 
WALLETTES 


Average* 
Average* Maximum 
Maximum _ Strens. 
1:3 mortar made from load lb. 1b. per sq. in 
Hydrate, not aged.................. 102,000 793 
Lime putty, aged 14 days.... 103,250 778 
Lime putty, aged 3 days.... 65,750 514 


*Average based on results from 6 specimens. 


On this basis it will be that the 
factor of safety of masonry laid up in lime 


mortar is high. 


seen 


Under ordinary conditions 
the U. S. Building Code Committee in their 
report on Minimum Requirements for Ma- 
sonry Wall Construction, permits a loading 
of 90 lb. per sq. in. 
is used. 


when 1:3 lime mortar 
Assuming that the loading equals 
this figure, which actually is rarely reached, 
the factory of safety as calculated from the 
28-day results here presented may be taken 
as 6 when 14-day putty or hydrate is used, 
or 4 when putty has been aged only 3 days. 

Where high and concentrated loads are 
encountered cement may be aded to lime 
mortar. Such a practice will increase the 


strength of the mortar, 


although it also 


increases both the labor and material costs. 
These factors should all be taken into con- 
sideration when specifying types of mortar. 
Mortar should be specified with due regard 
to the load which it must carry. 
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Hints and Helps for Superintendents 
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Sumps with Slat Gates Used for 
Collecting and Washing Sand 


T many sand plants on the Arkansas 

river sand is pumped into a sump by a 
dredge. The sand is afterward dug out by 
a clamshell bucket, operated through a der- 
rick or a crane, and loaded into cars or on 
to a stock pile. 





for washing tin ore in Cornwall, for ex- 
ample. 

The essential part of the device is the slat 
gate by which the height of the overflow is 
regulated. This gate consists of a frame 
into which slats (which are usually pieces of 
2x4-in. timber) are placed as the sump fills 
up so as to keep the level of the overflow 
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Section through the settler showing how the height of the slat gate is regulated 
so that trash, mud balls and fines are washed from the settled sand 


The sump is sometimes only a hole in the 
ground and sometimes it is a well designed 
arrangement which not only catches the sand 
but washes it free from fine sand and mud 
and trash. In this case it becomes a real 
classifier operating by what is known in the 
kindred art of ore dressing as “buddling.” 
The method has been used for generations 





at the same height in relation to the sand 
in the sump. 

The cuts show the gates in two sumps. 
One is a large sump which has been partly 
dug out by the clamshell. The other is a 
small sump (16x28 ft. inside) and is shown 
just as it was left after being filled by the 
dredge. Both sumps are made of concrete. 


In the large sump the slat gate is in a par- 
tition which has been placed across one 
corner; in the small sump the gate is at the 
end across a vertical chute down which the 
overflow falls. The slats in this case are 
placed in slots cast in the concrete. The 
sketch shows how the sump with the slat 
gate works when it is used to wash and 
classify the sand. The slat gate is built up 
as the sand settles but it is kept low enough 
so that the greater part of the sand is out 
of water. The water flows over the surface 
of this exposed sand washing off trash, such 
as leaves and branches and the fine sand. 
The coarse sand is too heavy to wash so it 
stays behind and builds up in the sump. 

The sand is roughly classified, the coarser 
gand remaining at the end nearer the dis- 
charge. This is sometimes convenient as the 
lower end may be dug out for plastering 
sand. Where a uniform sand is wanted the 
sump may be excavated by the clamshell so 
as to mix the sand from the different parts 
in a stockpile. 


Placing a Crusher in a Tight 
Place 


i adding a reduction crusher to their plant 
near East St. Louis, Ill., the East St. Louis 
Stone Co. was faced with the problem of 
making extensive changes in the existing 
plant, or of placing the crusher about as 
close to existing equipment as was physically 
possible. Indeed, the fit was so snug that 
only on the guarantee of W. J. Cavanaugh, 
sales representative of the Kennedy-Van 


Saun Manufacturing and Engineering Co., 
that he could do it, was the installation made. 
The original crushing plant consisted of a 





Left—A slat gate placed in an angle of a large sump. The picture was taken after the sump had been partly excavated. 
Right—The slat gate applied to a smaller sump. The slats go into a slot which does not show well in the photograph 
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No. 6 Gates gyratory crusher and a 4x16-ft. 
rotary sizing screen, with rejections returned 
by a gravity chute to the primary crusher. 
It was desired to increase the capacity of the 
plant to make small stone, without rebuild- 
ing, and the space to house the Kennedy 
No. 37 gearless was so small that it had. to 
be placed almost in contact with the belt- 





Baffle brackets show in the circle 


bucket elevator, which carries the crushed 
stone from both crushers to the sizing screen. 

To keep the stone from bounding out into 
the elevator pulley, a baffle in front of the 
crusher opening was necessary, and the 
rather unique method of holding this baffle 
in place, by brackets on the elevator frame 
is illustrated herewith. It was necessary to 
tap the return chute and bring it through 
the elevator (at a point above that shown 
in the view) to feed the re-crusher, which 
has a motor on the eccentric shaft, below— 
a self-contained crushing unit. 


Cement Company Plants Trees 
in Its Quarry Floor 
— out quarry is often an un- 


sightly thing and a method which will 

turn it from an eyesore to a thing of beauty 
ought to be welcome to the industry. The 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co. has suc- 
ceeded in solving the problem of what to do 
with a worked out quarry by planting the 
quarry floor with trees in its El Paso plant. 
This might not be possible in every case, 
as the rock in the floor would not always 
be such that trees could be grown in it. 
But this is a cement rock quarry from which 
both lime and shale have been taken. The 
mixture required only 1% of added lime- 


Rock Products 


stone to bring it to the proper proportions 
for cement making. Such a mixture of 
rocks rapidly disintegrates to a soil in which 
trees may be grown, if it is broken fine 
enough. 

The tree planting was begun while quarry- 
ing was still going on, the trees being kept 
far enough from the face to insure that 
they would not be damaged. 

As El Paso has a scanty rainfall, the trees 
have to be irrigated and the water pipes 
shown in the picture are for irrigation 
water. 


A Home Made Crane to Go 
Above a Crusher 
By N. F. JONES 
Supt. Atlas Rock Co., Stockton, Calif. 
N expensive piece of equipment which 
is used very few times in a season, is 
the overhead carrier above the crushers. 





Heavy wood frame which supports the 
timbers on which the car body with its 
chain block rides 


This is more noticeable in a plant where 
the crushing is about 20 or 30% of the out- 
put, as crusher repairs are few and far be- 


77 
tween. Enough old material is usually 
available to make a very serviceable car- 
rier which will avoid the expense of pur- 
chasing one. Two 7x16 bridge stringers, 
placed above the crushers, take the place of 
the customary steel beams. An old car 
frame, any gauge, makes the carrier. A 
piece of solid timber, large enough to hold 
the weight of the piece to be lifted, is bolted 
lengthwise in the center of car frame. To 
this timber may be suspended as many chain 
blocks as required to make the lift. In 
plants having loading chutes outside of 
bunkers, as in this photograph, the outside 
ends of 7x16 are supported on a frame 
high enough to clear tracks. 


By this method, whenever a heavy repair 
is to be made, the new parts are loaded in 
a car and placed under the chain blocks. 
The old ones are then taken out, placed in 
the same car, the new ones picked up and 
put in place. The arrangement in this pic- 
ture is serving both a jaw and disc crusher, 
and has given as good service as the more 
expensive steel beam type. 





The car body has a cross timber to 
which the chain blocks are attached 








Quarry floor made into a park by planting trees 
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Financial News and Comment 
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RECENT QUOTATIONS ON SECURITIES IN ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATIONS 


(These are the most recent quotations available at this printing. Revisions, corrections and supplemental information will 
be welcomed by the editor.) 

































































































































































































Stock Date Par Price bid Price asked Dividend rate 
ge eg Me Got ae OE Cc): Sn a ee eee May 11 100 120 123 134% quar. 25% ex. 
ec. 
Biota Portland Genment Co. Coreferted )*. .....:. 2.2... <sisceccceccecienecenesccceccenccslaccoscccessnseesess May 11 100 i 14%4% quar. Sept. 1 
Arundel Corporation (sand and gravel—new stock)........ May 8 No par 32 32 30c quar.., Apr. 1 
Pe Ora UREN SAREE AO; CUTIBENNNIN on consent sn enceenececnenstcnnnroncnateaensssecnsedsinners May 11 No par 47 49 50c quar. 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred)...... bohies wapciice | Sica 1, Pe 2% quar. Oct. 1 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. (preferred)?.................. aes May 11 33% 43 46 2% quar. Oct. 1 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (common)* May 8 100 135 142 1% —: Jan. 1, 4% 
ex. Jan. 1 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (preferred)*............ May 8 100 106 108 134% quar. Jan. 1 
Bessemer Limestone and Cement Co. (convertible 8% notes)* May 8 oe tee 115 130 8% annual 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (common)”...... May 7 100 65 75 2% quar. July 1 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (preferred)?°......00..000000.0..... nee ote 0 et. see 75 1% % quar. Oct. 1 
Boston Sand and Gravel Co. (Ist preferred)!° Apr. 8 Mstectcies. aes 85 2% quar. Oct. 1 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (common).................. May 11 100 100% 100% 1%% quar. Apr. 16 
CN Ee eI AAD, 5 MOU 5A CURRIE) oes cnosenchenesanesenceconcesscbsincncoaccussiseisseescacsisivess May 7 100 112% 11354 134% quar. May 15 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd. (1st 6’s, 1929)11....... May Fo Ae 102 103 3% semi-annual A&O 
Canada Crushed Stone Corp., Ltd. (6345, 1944) #8.ooo...0c......eccccescccceccccccssntcseesseseconssscne May 7 100 92 95 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) May 7 No par 22 24 50c quar. Apr. 12 
Charles Warner Co. (preferred) May 7 100 100 102 134% quar. Apr. 22 
Charles Warner Co. (lime, crushed stone, sand and gravel) 7s, 192926.............. May 7 100 103 105 
Cleveland Stone Co....... peeneneenapeoneedcmeaseccesuesoneesa re se lr rr ee 162 165 14%% quar., Mar. 1,1% 
ex. Mar. 1 
Connecticut Quarries Co. (1st Mortgage 7% bonds) 2!7..o0ww...eeesecceeccessceeeeceenee May 7 100 HB 2x 
Consolidated Cement Corp. (1st Mort., 634s, series A)™ Mey Ss eae 96% 97% 
Consolidated Cement Corp. (5 yr. 6%2% gold notes)™...................... mn May 12 100 98% 991%4 
Dexter Portland Cement Co. (6% serial bonds, 1935)?%...... is May 1G 2 wcsanssats 99 101 
Rolese ann Seepara Co. Cornshed stone)" .............:....-...ccscc--c0seccecocscecceoncoscsescossenscansesecs May 12 50 84 86 $1.50 quar. Apr. 1 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (common)?... May 11 50 33 38 
Giant Portland Cement Co. (preferred) May 7 50 454 47 3% %s.-a. Dec. 15, nlius 
10% arrears 
Ideal Cement Co. (common) ..........---+-.--.-1-se-sessessesesstssseeeneeneees May 11 No par 72 78 $1 quar. Jan. 2. 50c 
ex. Dec. 27 
Salem Ropes Soo: Cerotersed ) ©. 5. ns aan neon se sesccsnscesesioen a May 8 100 107 110 134% quar. Jan. 2 
International Cement Corporation (common)...... : May 12 No par 55% 56% $1 quar. Mar. 31 
International Cement Corporation (preferred)? May 12 100 10334 103% 134% quar. Mar. 31 
International Portland Cement Co., Ltd. (preferred) ...220....0.....c1..ecceceessceceseeeeecesneeeees wer: £ 8} 3} 3 Banca 30 45 
Kelley Island Lime and Transport Co......................2...--+ May 12 100 120 121 $2 quar. Apr. 1 
wrence Portland Cement Co.?.................. May 11 100 i | | nee 2% quar. 
PITTA MruSEREENS MOPIIOTIE NGOS. 3.5. nn-2. acca noncesnsetneanecsnennpsnevannss May 8 50 87 90 1%% quar. 
Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, expire serially up to 1930)?8 May 7 100 99 100 
Lyman Richey Sand and Gravel Co. (1st Mort. 6s, expire serially from 1930 to 
Sate Beara aE ane aetana RRe : May 7 100 97 99 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (common) ®....000..0....0.........sccscccsssesceseesseesceese mie, Gee! lw eet oe (ON eels 
Michigan Limestone and Chemical Co. (preferred)®......00.000.020....220--- a cers ee 134% quar. Apr. 15 
Miseourt Portland Gement Co...._.........< <2 .--..--eessnsseeeeeen May 11 25 ae 56 SOc quar. Apr. 30 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (common)?® : May 7 10%4 11% 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (units)®............ May 7 2634 28% 
Monolith Portland Cement Co. (preferred) ® May 7 8 84 
Nazareth Cement Co.?¢....... ee May 7 No par 37 39 75c quar. Apr. 1 
Ua IN TR SRONRDENNG ONS ae asp cscs soa scamscuneusnsecdncasaasa int vaseanaesvonuckens May 7  peasieeee Too 0ti‘“(® 
New Egyptian Portland Cement Co. (preferred) with common stock purchase 
NN oye asns caearnapes cn va cusvesendcsaspaesvasosaa May 7 99 101 
New England Lime Co. (Series A, preferred) !*#................ Jan. 29 96% 99 
New England Lime Co. (Series B, preferred)?” May 7 92 95 
New Magne dame Co; (V.17-C.)?................-.--....0cesssos- May 7 35 38 
New tngiand Tame Co; (6s, 1935)... -2...-.si--weneesencsens 8 May 8 99 100 
North American Cement Corp. 6%s 1940 (with warrants)..................ccccse:cecceeseeeceee May 11 98 98 
North American Cement Corp. (units of 1 sh. pfd. plus % Apr. 8 94 99 2 mo. period at rate of 7% 
North American Cement Corp. (preferred)...... = Mees 8 <2eeb | Meee eee 1.75 quar. May 1 
Pacikc Portiana Cement Co., Consolidated®......... ......2....--<c0ccccnccnoec-csccecncseos Apr. 24 91 92 14% mo. 
Pacific Portland Cement Co., Consolidated (secured serial gold notes) ®................ Mer ee eee 100 100% 3% semi-annual Oct. 15 
Peerless Portiand Cement Co."..........:...<-<.-----.<s<-: May 7 10 5% 6% 
BR Nc aT RRA CSP RER ORE AIC 2s oo cco sanns tcp ont vasngivencbactnncecocmctentatictesdunnvasbcussseeonc May 7 10 9” 10% 114% quar. 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (1st preferred)™....... Apr. 8 100 98 98 314% semi-annual Feb. 1 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (2nd preferred) 1° Apr. 8 BO > YR 70 3% semi-annual Feb. 1 
Rockland and Rockport Lime Corp. (common)”® .................- Apr. 8 NGO par kcciesccns 50 114% quar. Nov. 2 
Pee EAN PEREIRA 05 A CMURIANIRIDTOD oo oo cascs cnc ovis satbnschscttenavansiecatceaccncacctvesysessebesensacesece May 12 100 124 135 $2 quar. Apr. 1 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (bonds)5. May 7 Bere TO eae 6% annual 
Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. (common) ......... ‘ May 7 BO) bee gees 90 $1 quar. $1 ex. Dec. 24 
Superior Portland Cement, Inc. (new stock)??.... 1 a Fa cee 4314 
United States Gypsum Co. (common)............. May 11 20 136 136 2% quar. Mar. 3 
United States Gypsum Co. (preferred)... May 11 100 114 115 134% quar. Mar. 31 
Universal Gypsum Co. (common)*.......... May 12 No par 16% 17 
Universal Gypsum V.T.C.? ................. . May 12 No par 16 16% 
Universal Gypsum Co. (preferred)?......................-.------ A 5 chee | ee oe 134% quar. Sept. 15 
Universal Gypsum Co. (Ist Mortgage 7% bonds)®*.... May 12 = aes 99 (at 64%) 
Union Rock Co. (7% serial gold bonds)*®.......... May 7 100 99 101 
Myebnan wrorciend “Cement (GC0.4.........<.......:c<.-2esccsecccewnssenarene Aug. 3 50 60 100 
Wisconsin Lime and Cement Co. (1st Mort. 6s, 1940) 29.000... eet eececeesseeceeesees May 12 100 98% 100 
Wowerme Portland Cement. Co.............-.-....2--<-----..2s.ceseo0sesss May 11 10 6 7 2% quar. Aug. 15 





*Quotations by Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich. "Quotations by Bristol & Willett, New York. *Quotations by True, Webber & Co., Chicago. 
‘Quotations by Butler, Beading & Co., Youngstown, Ohio. ®Quotations by Freeman, Smith & Camp Co., San Francisco, Calif. ®Quotations by Fredert¢ 
H. Hatch & Co., New_York. ‘Quotations by F. M. Zeiler & Co., Chicago, Ill. Quotations by De Fremery & Co., San Francisco, Calif. ®Quotations by 
A. E. White Co., San Francisco, Calif. Quotations by Lee, Higginson & Co., Boston, Mass. Nesbitt, Thomson & Co., Montreal, Canada. 12E. B. Merritt 
& Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. Peters Trust Co., Omaha, Neb. Second Ward Securities Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Central Trust Co. of Illinois, Chicago. 
16J. S. Wilson Jr. €o., Baltimore, Md. “Chas. W. Scranton & Co., New Haven, Conn. %%Dean, Witter & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 1Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., New York. *Quotations by Bond & Goodwin _& Tucker, Inc., San Francisco. Baker, Simonds & Co., Inc., New York. ‘William C. Simons, Inc. 


Springfield, Mass. “Blair & Co., New York and Chicago. *4A. B. Leach and Co., Inc., Chicago. 25 A. C. Richards & Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 26} incks 
Bros. & Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


QUOTATIONS ON INACTIVE ROCK PRODUCTS CORPORATION SECURITIES ON PAGE 80 
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Editorial Comment 
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The new building of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion is made of concrete for which only the water- 
cement ratio was specified, the 
The Water-Cement contractor being allowed to use 
Specification what aggregate he pleased within 
wide limits. Producers will want 
to know what effect the universal adoption of such a 
specification for concrete will have on the mineral ag- 
gregate industry. Rock PRopucts cannot see that the 
effect will be in any way harmful. The contractor will 
want to buy the aggregate that will give the highest 
degree of workability for the water cement-ratio speci- 
fied. This will be that aggregate which has the highest 
fineness modulus within the prescribed limit for the 
sizes used. So he will buy and combine his aggregates 
according to the principles which have always been ac- 
cepted for making scientific concrete. Less water will 
be needed for a well graded aggregate to give the re- 
quired workability, and since the water-cement ratio 
is fixed, less water means less cement. If it has any 
effect at all, the new specification should put a pre- 
mium on well graded aggregate, well graded meaning 
that aggregate which has the highest fineness modulus 
within the prescribed limit. 

Of course the qualifications of structural soundness, 
cleanliness and freedom from deleterious substances, 
either organic or inorganic, remain of the same import- 
ance that they always have had. These are the funda- 
mental characteristics of a good mineral aggregate and 
lacking any of these the aggregate is deficient and only 
an inferior conerete can be made from it no matter 
what theory of mixing is followed. 





While a Rock PrRopucts editor was being shown 
around a crushing plant, the manager pointed to two 
vibrating screens of standard make and 
Screen remarked that it was curious how well 
Efficiency the screens were working in that place 
because in the old plant they were found 
“inefficient.” The probability is that the screens did 
just as much screening in the old plant as in the new, 
but they were fed with too large a tonnage or else the 
feed contained so many particles of the sizes near the 
Screen opening that the effect was the same. 

Judging a screen by what the manager or foreman 
thinks it ought to put through, is poor business, and 
yet this is commonly the way that screens are judged. 
A screen is bought to go in a certain place in the plant 
and if it fills that place it is judged efficient. If it does 
not it is judged inefficient and condemned, even though 
it has been asked to do the work for which two screens 
should have been purchased. There are differences in 
Screens, of course; that is, certain types have a greater 


capacity per square foot of screening surface than 
others. Other types have advantages in not biinding 
easily and in freedom from frequent repairs. One may 
be quite ready to put up with a lower capacity for the 
sake of the other advantages. But to do this and then 
condemn the screen as inefficient shows a lack of un- 
derstanding of the elementary principles of screening. 





Newspapers say that about $200,000,000 worth of 
construction planned for Chicago is being held up 
until labor disputes are settled. The 
same authority says that if the va- 
rious building trades win what they 
ask for the cost of building in the 
Chicago district for the year will be increased about 
$30,000,000. All of this, it will be noted, goes to the 
labor employed in placing building materials and none 
of it to the labor employed in producing them. 

Regardless of labor disputes, construction is still go- 
ing on at a rate equal to that of 1925 and all investiga- 
tors predict that this will continue throughout the year, 


according to a report from one of the largest New York 
banks. 


Demands of 
Building Trades 





Nervous people have been badly worried by the great 
increase in installment buying in the United States. 
They feel that people are tempted in 
this way to buy more than they can 
pay for and think that the end will be 
a spectacular smash up, with every- 
one refusing to meet his installment payments and re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufacturers being succes- 
sively forced into bankruptcy. 

The American Bankers Association has investigated 
installment buying and its report should be soothing. 
Its investigators found that installment buying by the 
wage earning and salaried class affected only about 3% 
of all the business done in the United States, a propor- 
tion too small to seriously affect the course of business. 
They also found that installment paper was an excel- 
lent form of security, from the banking point of view, 
as it was not only well secured, but amortized rapidly. 
Apparently bankers have no fear of calamity arising 
from installment sales, and if this is true, the rest of 
us have no reason to worry. 

It is well for producers to recognize this, for no 
business is more sensitive to psychological influences 
than construction. Anything that appears to indicate a 
set-back in general business conditions is apt to cause 
the class of investors who put money into new con- 
struction to become over-cautious. The laying of the 
installment ghost by a cold-blooded banking report 
should have an excellent psychological effect. 


Installment 
Buying 
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QUOTATIONS OF INACTIVE ROCK PRODUCTS SECURITIES 
ar 

















Stock ate P 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. (common) (¢*)................ meee. 1G, - eect 
Coplay Cement Mfg. Co. (preferred) (*)...0000000....... MERC S30), 2 xescstens 
Eastern Brick Corp. 7% cu. pfd.) (3 Dec. 9 10 
Eastern Brick Corp. (sand lime brick) (common) (*) Dec. 9 10 
Edison Portland Cement Co. (common) Nov. 3 50 
Iroquois Sand & Gravel Co., Ltd. (2 sh. com. and 3 sh. pfd.) () oe | ae / ee 





Edison Portland Cement Co. (preferred) 


Lime and Stone Products Co. (1100 sh. pfd., $10 par and 700 sh. com., $10 par) Feb. 10 
D 


Missouri Portland Cement Co. (serial bonds) 





Olympic Portland Cement Co. (g) 





Phosphate Mining Co. (*) 





Pittsfield Lime and Stone Co. (preferred) 





Rock Plaster Corp. (390 sh. com., no par) (2)......... 


Simbroco Stone Co. (pfd.) 





Tidewater Portland Cement Co. (common) (3) 





Vermont Milling Products Co. (slate granules) 5 sh. pfd. and 1 sh. com. (?).. Dec. 30 
Winchester Brick Co. (preferred) (sand lime brick) (5) 


(p Neidecker and Co., Ltd., London, England. 
by R. L. Day and Co., Boston. 
Lofland, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Nazareth Cement Company 
Earnings 


The figures below are a condensed form 
of the balance sheet and comparative yearly 
earning record of the Nazareth Cement Co., 
Nazareth, Penn., as prepared by Ernst and 
Ernst, Boston, Mass. : 


n 1 (*) Price obtained at auction by 
(*) Price obtained at auction by Weilepp-Bruton and Co., Baltimore, Md. 
(5) Price obtained at auction for lot of 50 shares by R. L 
Barnes and Lofland, Philadelphia, on November 3, 1925. 


Dec ae 





aged $675,850, or at the rate of over $4.29 
per share on the new capital stock of the 
company. It is estimated that the earnings 
of the company for 1926 will be consider- 
ably in excess of the average for the last 
three years. 

In addition the company has in recent 
years purchased out of earnings $785,000 of 


COMPARATIVE EARNINGS FOR Sn al THREE YEARS = DEMEBER 31, — 











MN OR RRND coe pecans cents -opseaSetesavesncacoeoases $2,906,104 
RM MANNED cones ce tebe Beacteeseenaivancepnaunis 891,006 
DTN ENR ouch cn cw cence ccceconeWvaiensens 0 
En a a ag aac ccp conceded $ 891,006 
Depreciation and depletion.......................... 163,052 
NC Re Ros RE a ee CR A Oe ce $ 727,954 
*Provision for federal taxes........................ 98,273 
Net profit available for dividends............ $ 629,681 


*Based on proposed new rate of 13%2%. 


BALANCE SHEET AS OF 
DECEMBER 31, 1925 


(Prepared by Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, 
Boston, Mass.) 
Assets 
urrent: 
ee ee eR Ro ere $ 713,350.69 













- able 29,808.12 
Accounts receivable 316,051.85 
Inventories _...........-- 459,787.88 
Marketable securities .........0.0............ 17,000.00 
Investment in subsidiary mpany 
(estimated fair value).................... 150,000.00 
Other Assets: 
Sundry investments (estimated fair 
ND 5 oo Bes issn coigh tae scaebexbnenns 43,050.00 
Miscellaneous notes and 
LSS | SS ©, Jee eeree 4,403.92 
Permanent: 
Quarry lands, plant, equipment, 
real estate, machinery, etc............. 5,446,054.09 


Less: - Allowance for depletion and 
depreciation  .............:....-.-. .. 1,079,639.42 
Trade mark and good will 1.00 






Deferred charges ................ = 31,406.24 
PERT ARMOR Sascrcvcetececseatesetwrsseseects $6,131,274.37 
Liabilities 
Current: 
Accounts: payable .. .............4--.....<..--.-: $ 186,887.04 
Accrued wages, commissions and 
provision for estimated federal in- 
come tax-—year 1925.................... 66,847.48 
Bonded Indebtedness: 
First refunding mortgage 6’s, 1948, 
MUNIN Fac ccs cnscaucaeoncasecacaniep 1,000,000.00 
Less: Unissued and 
| eer. $300,000.00 
In treasury ...... Ss eaaee- 700,000.00 1,000,000.00 
Capital Stock: 
Preferred, authorized....$750,000.00 
Less: In treasury........ 63,100.00 686,900.00 
Common, authorized....$750,000.00 
Less: In treasury........ 35,190.00 714,810.00 
Se cD eee $ 253,734.52 
Capital stock 1,401,710.00 
LO SSR SEC ER ee eee 4,475,829.85 





2 EEE $6,131,274.37 
Note: The company was contingently liable as 
accommodation endorser of notes_ receivable ac- 
quired and subsequently discounted, the proceeds 
of which were crediteed to a subsidiary company 
in the amounts of $21,238.24, including interest 
accrued. 


As shown by the above figures the net 
earnings of the company applicable to divi- 
dends and after federal taxes, have aver- 


1923 

$2,716,158 $2,647,989 
972,891 948,188 
41 11,812 

$ 972,850 $ 936,376 
155,597 137,595 

$ 817,253 $ 798,781 
110,329 107,835 

$ 706;924 $ 690,946 


Dividends—The dividend record of the 
two classes of old stock has been as follows: 


. Day and Co., Boston, Mass. 


May 15, 1926 


Price bid 


12% 

70 

40c 

40c 

7¥%c(x) 

$12 for the lot 

17 %c(x) 
$66 for the Iot 

104% 


Price asked Divided rate 





3% % semi-annual 


2% quar. Apr. 1 
$2 Jan. 1 


(*) Price obtained at auction by Barnes and 


(x) Price obtained at auction by 


This is the first financing of the Indiana 
Limestone Co., which was recently organ- 
ized as a combination of 24 quarry prop- 
erties in the Bedford-Bloomington district. 
(Rock Propucts, April 17 issue). The fol- 
lowing is from a letter by A. E. Dickinson, 
president of the company: 


The company holdings consist of 1652 
acres owned in fee and 40 acres under 
lease in the Bedford-Bloomington district 
and which produces three-fourths of all the 
Indiana limestone used in this country. 

A consolidated balance of the companies 
included in the combination reveals net 
tangible assets of $46,426,669. The total 
capitalization upon completion of the pres- 
ent financing will consist of $20,000,000 
funded debt, $5,000,000 of 7% sinking fund 
debentures, $5,000,000 of 7% cumulative 
preferred stock and 1,500,000 shares of no 
par common stock. 


Net earnings of the constituent com- 


DIVIDENDS -PAID (1918-25)—NAZARETH CEMENT CO. 
1925 1924 1923 1922 


Pere: 35% 20% 20% 
Common 175.0200 io 35% 20% 20% 


TAlso 60% in stock. 


its own bonds, of which $85,000 have been 
retired and- the remainder placed in the 
treasury. 

In view of the earnings shown above and 
the outlook for the future, the directors have 
indicated their intention of inaugurating 
dividends on the new stock at the rate of 
$3 per annum. 


Indiana Limestone Bonds 
Offered 

HE Bankers Trust Co., Otis and Co., 

Cleveland Trust Co., Illinois Merchants 
Trust Co., Second Ward Securities Co., 
First National Co. of Detroit, Fletcher 
American Co. and Whiting and Co. are 
offering at 99 and accrued interest, $5,000,- 
000 first mortgage 6% 15-year sinking 
fund bonds of the Indiana Limestone Co. 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
410% 7% 7% a 7% 
110% 7% 7% 7% 0 


panies for the three years to December 31, 
1925, averaged $3,504,747 annually, equiva- 
lent to 3.89 times the maximum interest 
requirements on the bonds. A sinking 
fund is provided, which upon the basis of 
shipments and earnings at the present rate 
should retire approximately two-thirds of 
the bonds by maturity. 


International Cement Annual 
Report 


Elen annual report of the International 

Cement Corp. shows that 1925 was the 
best year in the history of the company. 
Net profit was $4,638,000 as compared with 
$3,371,397 in 1924 and the surplus balance 
after interest, federal taxes and dividends 
paid was $1,718,463. The following is @ 
comparative statement for the years 1922 to 
1925, inclusive: 


INTERNATIONAL CEMENT CORP. oruaive STATEMENTS FOR 1922-1925, 














1924 1923 1922 ; 

Sales, Tess MAUBCOUREE EC aso cas sss co cssencpcsiccnncesned $17,713,900 $13,683,504 $11,289,117 $9,407.72" 

Manufacturing and shipping costs.....................+ 10,021,390 7,843,273 6,382,770 5,739,578 

Provision for depreciation and depletion................ 1,154,627 697,987 822,074 eck a 
Selling, administration and general expenses...... 2,064,055 1,505,852 1,214,104 1,047,3 

Pepa = 

Net profit from operations........0......2.0---000-+-- $4,473,827 $3,636,391 $2,870,169 $1,693,628 
Miscellaneous income  .:............-scssssssceseeeceeccesceceeeeeee : ff 102,261 168,4 

oo 

ae aa TRI ee ee De Ee $4,638,821 $3,771,397 $2,972,430 $1,862,080 

Interest, taxes and miscellaneous..............------.---+--- 62,436 723,890 549,853 ped 

Preferred dividends (7%) ......-..---:c--:sseseecsseseceeesees 457,922 193,591 103,351 107, 3 

Comtnmons -<Gividemds aca nsnn nnn anecenerseentomectesnee 1,800,000 1,476,006 1,164,537 850,635 

le SE oc $1,718,463 $1,377,910 $1,154,689 $467,398 
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Southwestern Crushed Stone 
Producers Plan Educational 
Campaign 
O SUPPLEMENT the announcement in 
a previous issue of the formation of the 
Southwest division of the National Crushect 
Stone Association, E. C. Dodson, temporary 
president of the division, has written us the 





Col. E. C. Dodson, president, Midwest 
division of N.C. S. A. 


following about the aims and purposes of 
the organization : 

“Conceding that cement be first considered 
when concrete construction is anticipated, our 
thought is that crushed rock or gravel aggre- 
gate is of next importance, we feel that this 
consideration can be best brought about in 
the same manner cement interests have popu- 
larized the use of concrete construction, and 
therefore the use of their product. To this 
end it was thought expedient to organize the 
Southwest division of the National Crushed 
Stone Association, the organization of which 
Was consummated April 14 at Austin, Texas, 
who elected officers and employed a com- 
petent engineer to take up the work indi- 
cated for the purpose of carrying on ag- 
gressively and persistently a campaign of 
education as to the relative value of crushed 
tock aggregate as compared with other ma- 
terials employed in concrete construction. 


“To carry out this plan our association 
has engaged the services of R. J. Hank, 
formerly Texas state highway engineer, to 
act in the capacity of manager of the com- 
bined crushed aggregate interests, whose ob- 
Ject is to promote the use of crushed aggre- 


o $ . " 
ate in highway and concrete construction 
generally, 


Rock Products 


“We intend to direct our activities to call- 
ing architects and engineers’ attention to the 
fact that crushed aggregate is of greatest 
value in concrete construction, inasmuch 
as it compares with good warp in cloth, 
which is generally known to be most im- 
portant. 

“Our plan will also include disseminating 
information as to the relative value of 
crushed aggregate so that the laymen may 
understand what really should be employed 
in good concrete in addition to cement.” 


Announce Winners of National 
Safety Contest 


XTRAORDINARY records of large in- 

dustrial production with no loss of: time 
occasioned by accidents were revealed in 
connection with the announcement made re- 
cently by Secretary Hoover of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, of the names of mines 
and quarries adjudged winners of the na- 
tional safety competition held under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Mines, for the 
bronze trophy “Sentinels of Safety,” donated 
by the Explosives Engineer magazine, and 
which was described in detail in Rock Prop- 
ucts, February 6 issue. A Maryland quarry 
operated 350 days and worked 202,663 man 
hours during 1925 with no loss of time from 
accidents. Four other quarries, located in 
Indiana, Tennessee, New York and Califor- 


Bronze safety trophy awarded for best 
records in quarry accident prevention 


nia, also operated with no loss of time due 
to personal injuries. 

Nearly 300 of the larger mines and quar- 
ries participated in the competition, the con- 
testants being divided into five groups: 
anthracite mines, bituminous coal mines, 
metal mines, mines producing non-metallic 
minerals and quarries or open pit mines. 
A replica of the trophy is awarded to the 
mining operation in each group sustaining the 
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smallest loss of time from accidents in pro- 
portion to total time worked during the year. 
Determination of the winners was made by 
a jury of award comprised of officials of 
various mining and quarrying associations, 
the National Safety Council and the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, based on a tabula- 
tion of mine accident data prepared by the 
Bureau of Mines. A feature of the com- 


























R. J. Hank, manager, Midwest division 
of NIE: S.A: 


petition is the awarding of a certificate of 
honor, signed by the director of the Bureau 
of Mines, to every employe of each of the 
winning mines and quarries. 

In the group of underground mines pro- 
ducing non-metallic minerals, the trophy was 
awarded to the Lower gypsum mine of the 
United States Gypsum Co. at Gypsum, Ohio. 
Honorable mention was accorded the Ironton 
underground limestone quarry, operated by 
the Alpha Portland Cement Co., Ironton, 
Ohio; the Crystal City sand mine of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. at Crystal City, 
Mo.; the limestone underground quarry of 
the Alpha Portland Cement Co. at Milltown, 
Ind., and the Bell underground high calcium 
limestone quarry of the American Lime and 
Stone Co. at Bellefonte, Penn. 

In the quarry and open pit mine group, 
the winner is the Security quarry of the 
North American Cement Corp. at Security, 
Md. Honorable mention was accorded the 
cement rock quarry@of the Louisville Cement 
Co. at Speed, Ind.; the limestone quarry of 
the Dixie Portland Cement Co. at Richard 
City, Tenn.; the Cementon quarry of the 
Alpha Portland Cement .Co.- at Cementon, 
N. Y., and the andesite quarry operated by 
the city of Los Angeles harbor department 
on Catalina Island, Calif. 





$s bid Be be Be 
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New York City Sand and Gravel 
Dealers Organize to Cure 


Trade Abuses 


By ALLEN E. BEALS 
In Dow Service Daily Building Reports 


RGANIZING under the name of the 

Greater New York Sand and Gravel 
Dealers Protective Association, Inc., for the 
purpose of presenting a united front against 
abuses, corruption and reprehensible trade 
practices that have crept into the sand and 
gravel section of the building construction 
industry of this city, articles of incorpora- 
tion have just been filed at Albany by 
Weschler and Weschler, attorneys. 

The articles of the new organization as 
approved by Justice Norman S. Dike of the 
Supreme court vigorously set forth that the 
association was formed for the purpose of 
“fostering trade and commerce in_ sand, 
gravel, ashes, broken stone and cement; to 
reform:abuses in the trade; to diffuse accu- 
rate and reliable information as to the 
standing of merchants and other matters of 
importance or interest to the trade; to pro- 
cure uniformity and certainty in the customs 
and usages of the trade; to appoint an arbi- 
tration committee or board for the purpose 
of adjusting differences or disputes among 
people engaged in the said trade and their 
customers or others, and to promote a more 
enlarged and friendly intercourse between 
business men engaged in the sand, gravel, 
ashes, broken stone and cement business.” 

Since the mass meeting of the building 
trades, called by The Dow Service Daily 
Building Reports in the Engineering Socie- 
ties building on December 15, when the mir- 
ror was held up to the building trades of 
New York and vicinity to enable it to see 
itself in the unethical role it has essayed 
during the period of reckless competition for 
volume to the utter disregard practically of 
quality or good business practice, 
branches of the industry have completed 
organization, but many more are soon to 
follow. 

These organizations have been effected for 
purely self preservation purposes and with 
the turn in economics pertaining to the build- 
ing business now not far away, the interest 
in the matter of purifying, stabilizing and 
putting the various parts of the current 
building business on a better merchandising 
basis promises swift and sure correction. 


two 


The public in general has no small interest 
itself in these curative efforts because its 
general safety and welfare, not only physic- 
ally but financially, is very much at stake. 

No one recognizes this better than those 
dealing in building materials. It was in 
effect recognized by the Portland Cement 
Association when it conducted its recent 
short course for the proper mixing of con- 


crete aggregates. It was likewise recognized 
by the structural steel contractors when they 
insisted upon cutting out the element of 
gambling and guesswork in estimating on 
steel for buildings without the aid of com- 
pleted plans drawn by persons competent to 
prepare them. It also was recognized by 
the masons’ material dealers when they or- 
ganized an association founded upon the 
same high ethics as expounded in the articles 
of incorporation filed by the sand, gravel 
and ash, cement and stone dealers, at present 
of Brooklyn, but later of all the city. 

Another powerful accelerator toward re- 
form in construction business practice is the 
increasing attention being paid to it by those 
putting money into building operations. In- 
vesiment enterprises of today are not being 
given over so freely to builders of abbre- 
viated standing. There is no way to ascer- 
tain how many hundreds of thousands of 
dollars were spent in this city during the 
life of buildings now nearing completion, 
paid: at terrific premiums to firms other than 
those that originally took the contracts to 
insure their completion in time for the 1926 
spring renting season, but the penalty paid 
is enormous. 

When reputable builders come into the 
market for dependable sub-contractors and 
award contracts to them, these men demand 
service of a high order from the material 
distributors, and when competition for their 
favor develops from sources where business 
standards are not as highly developed as 
they are in other lines these who plainly 
foresee the results of a dominance of recent 
trade standards and practices are taking 
resolute steps to see that it does not rise. 

George A. Colgan, Jr., secretary and treas- 
urer of the Hygrade Builders Supply Co., 
Inc., is president of this new sand and gravel 
protective association. William E. Code, presi- 
dent of the Hunterspoint Lumber and Sup- 
ply Co. of Long Island City, is vice-presi- 
dent; Dennis Mahoney of Mahoney and 
Busch, Brooklyn, is secretary, and Joseph J. 
Rvan, vice-president of N. Ryan Co. of 491 
Smith street, Brooklyn, is treasurer. 

The board of directors consists of Emmett 
B. Simpson, Emmett B. Simpson, Inc., 
Queens, Long Island; James V. Turecamo, 
of James B. Turecamo Construction Co., 
Brooklyn; John V. D’Alborn, of B. Ture- 
camo Contracting Co., Brooklyn; David B. 
Busch, of Mahoney and Busch, Brooklyn; 
Frank M. Knauss, of Washington Bulkley, 
Inc., Brooklyn; John Buoniello, of John 
Buoniello Contracting Co., Brooklyn; Mau- 
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rice F. Hickey, of H. Hickey Co., Brooklyn, 
Reports of continued slackening in inquiry 
for basic building materials are offset by 
the reports that plan filings at all the build- 
ing bureaus of the city up to the middle of 
April, 1926, were 470 ahead of the same 
period of time in last year’s record, but that 
investments so far this year had fallen off 
$39,822,000. Brooklyn and Bronx were 
slightly ahead of last year’s plan filings, with 
Manhattan, Queens and Richmond boroughs 
lagging behind the record in the same period 
of time in 1925. Investments this year were 
ahead of those of 1925 for same period in 
Brooklyn, Bronx and Queens. 
and Richmond were lagging. 


Manhattan 


Gravel Plant Moves To New 
Location 


According to the Nashville (Tenn.) Ban- 
ner the James Sand and Gravel Co., for- 
merly of Paducah, Ky., has located at Jolin- 
sonville, Tenn., and will establish a plant 
at that place. 


Barges, gas tow boat, pump boat, derrick 
and other equipment used in carrying on 
business operations are all new and said to 
have cost approximately $100,000. The in- 
cline used to carry the gravel from the 
river to the loading tracks of the N., C. & 
St. L. railroad is nearing completion and 
the plant will be ready to start soon. 


South Dakota Surveys Its 
Gravel Deposits 


INNEHAHA COUNTY, South Dakota, 

has 355,000,000 cu. yd. of sand and gravel 
deposits, according to an investigation made 
by the South Dakota Geological and Nat- 
ural History Survey. A conservative esti- 
mate would place the value of this mineral 
resource at $100,000,000, Dr. Freeman Ward, 
state geologist and head of the department 
of geology at the University of South Da- 
kota, said recently in announcing the results 
of the survey. 

The work was done by a party consisting 
of Prof. E. P. Rothrock, geologist, and 
Prof. R. V. Newcomb, engineer, under the 
direction of Dr. Ward. Similar surveys have 
been made of other counties, the plan being 
to continue the work until every county in 
the state has been surveyed. 

Tests of the gravel made by Professor 
Newcomb in the highway laboratory of the 
college of engineering at the university, 
showed great differences in the quality of 
different deposits, the materials ranging 
from fine grained clayey deposits to gravels 
composed entirely of small cobbles. Each of 
these deposits has uses for which it is ¢s- 
pecially adapted. One of the objects of the 
investigation was to obtain information which 
would make it possible for the contractor, 
engineer or other interested person to know 
where materials suitable for the job in hand 
could: be obtained and how much was avail- 
able—Vermillion (S. D.) Republican. 
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Consolidated Cement To Build 
Plant at Rockland, Maine 


HE Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago, 

Ill., in conjunction with the Cowham Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, is to build a portland 
cement plant with an annual capacity of 
1,500,000 bbl. at Rockland, Maine. 

Representatives of the two concerns have 
for some time been acquiring the necessary 
quarries. The plant will be located on the 
waterfront, and, in order to obtain the nec- 
essary access, room for trackage, etc., four- 
teen parcels of real estate on Camden and 
Fales streets were secured. It is expected 
to be completed in about a year. 

The cement company is said to have ac- 
quired from the Rockland and Rockport Lime 
Corp., Rockland, Maine, large areas of lime- 
stone deposits in various localities, sufficient 
to afford an ample supply of raw material 
for cement manufacturing purposes. President 
George B. Wood, of the Rockland & Rock- 
port Lime Corp., who it is said, is in close 
touch with the new proposition, issued this 
statement : 

“Although the Rockland & Rockport Lime 
Corp. is not directly interested in the ce- 
ment company, financially, it is contemplat- 
ed that the Limerock Railroad Co. will be 
the transportation medium between the ce- 
ment quarries and the new plant at the 
waterfront. It is also contemplated the 
Rockland Transportation Co., the corpora- 
tion controlled by the lime company, which 
owns and operates the lime barges, will 
function as the medium for water transpor- 
tation for cement, from the new plant to 
the markets.”—Boston (Mass.) Globe. 


South Dakota’s State Owned 
Cement Plant Shows 
Operation Loss 


HE last quarterly audit of the state ce- 

ment plant at Rapid City, S. D., shows 
that the enterprise had a book value of 
$2,420,543 on December 31, 1925. 

The audit, which covers the operating 
period from November 1, 1925, to Febru- 
ary 28, 1926, shows that during November 
and December the plant operated at a loss 
of $30,155.70. Cash receipts during the 
period covered by the audit amounted to 
$67,457, and the cash expenditures were 
$165,449. 

Sales during the period amounted to 
$28,322 with cost of sales placed at $17,825, 
leaving a profit of $10,496. To this is added 
miscellaneous incomes of $932, but expenses 
for packing, loading, general administration 
Costs, income charges, sales discounts, bags 
destroyed, depletion and depreciation total 
$41,583, leaving a deficit for the period. 

The balance sheet for December 31 shows 
current assets, inventories and cash in banks 
totaling $454,691. Fixed assets, including 
lands, buildings and machinery, amounted to 
$1,953,423. Preferred charges, including a 
charge of $11,492 for “shut down,” amount 
to $12,428, giving total assets of $2,240,543. 
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The depreciation of the fixed assets is taken 
for the balance sheet. 

Liabilities of the plant include $100,000 
from the state general fund, accounts pay- 
able and bag redemption reserve of $52,451, 


appropriation, bond issue and accrued in-. 


terest of $2,206,894 and surplus and un- 
divided profits of $61,197—Siour City 
(Iowa) Journal. 


A New French Cement Kiln 


KILN for burning portland cement has 

been patented by Ivan Emile Lanhoffer, 
of Paris, France (U. S. 1,582,831, April 27, 
1926). It is a combination of a high tem- 
perature rotary kiln a (see cut) and a low 
temperature rotary kiln b, the hot gases 
from the first being used to heat the mate- 
rial in the second. 

As the heat in the gases from the high 
temperature kiln is greater than is needed 
to do the work required of the low tem- 
perature kiln, the inventor passes part of 
these gases through a heat recovery sec- 
tion. This may include a boiler, a water 
heater or a dryer for coal or for raw ce- 
ment materials. The remainder of the gases 
go on to b, the low temperature kiln, where 
they give the cement raw material its pre- 
liminary heating. 

The gases are exhausted by a fan at the 
end of the low temperature kiln. This is 
placed above a large dust chamber which 
shows at the right of the drawing. Dust is 
removed from the gases taken out for heat 
recovery by passing them through a smaller 
dust collector of a special design. 

The main object of the invention is to 
carry out the method of burning described 
in a previous patent of this inventor by 
which cement material is heated in a low 
temperature furnace and immediately trans- 
ferred to a high temperature furnace (No. 
563,452 filed May 24, 1922). 
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Blue Diamond Company 
Acquires Eastman 
Company 


HE sale of the George L. Eastman 

Co., Calif., to the Blue 
Diamond Co. for a reported consideration of 
$1,500,000, has been recently announced. The 
Eastman company is said to be the largest 
retail building supply business on the west 
coast. The Blue Diamond Co. owns and 
operates sand and gravel plants, and are 
producers of lime and gypsum and their 
products besides carrying on an extensive 
wholesale and retail distribution of building 
materials. By the consolidation of the two 
companies, it is said the Blue Diamond Co. 
becomes the largest retail distributor of 
building materials in the country.—Los An- 
geles (Calif.) Examiner. 


Hollywood, 


Concrete Work at the Virginia 
Portland Cement Plant 
at Norfolk 


N the description of the plant of the Vir- 
ginia Portland Cement Co. at Norfolk, 
Va., published April 17, it was stated that 
the silos and packing house were built by 
the Macdonald Engineering Co. of Chicago. 
Not only the buildings mentioned but all of 
the concrete work was done by the Macdon- 
ald company, including the block work of 
buildings and the plastering on them. 


The name of this company is associated 
with the construction of cement silos and 
packing plants and has been since they de- 
signed and built the first of the deep bin 
storages at the Dewey Portland Cement 
plant in Oklahoma. But the company has 
erected all the buildings and concrete found- 
ations for many cement plants in the United 
States and other countries. 
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Cement kiln which has high and low temperature sections 
with heat recovery between 
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National Lime Association 
Convention Program Arranged 


HE following is the tentative program 

for the eighth annual convention of the 
National Lime Association to be held at 
French Lick Springs hotel, French Lick, 
Ind., June 8 to 11: 


PROGRAM 


Tuesday, June 8 
Morning 

10 a. m.—Directors’ meeting (first ses- 
sion). 

Afternoon 

12:30 p. m.—Lunch. 

1:30 p. m.—Executive meeting of full 
membership, appointment of committees, 
audit, resolutions, Maxet committee report ; 
Central Division, W. H. Magee, manager. 

8:30 p. m.—Round-table (manufacture). 


Wednesday, June 9 
Morning 


10 a. m—“The Market for Lime,” Irving 
G. Fellner, business manager, McGraw Hill 
Publishing Co., New York City. 

10:45 a. m—‘“Economical and Substantial 
Construction,” J. P. Mollenkof, superinten- 
dent of construction, John H. McClatchy 
Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 

11:30 a. m—‘Balanced Publicity,” R. P. 
Brown, manager publicity department, N. L. 
A. (discussed by J. M. Deely). 


Afternoon 


12:30 p. m.—Lunch. 

1:30 p. m.—‘“Concrete, Asphalt and Dirt 
Roads,” C. R. Stokes, manager highway de- 
partment, N. L. A. (H. W. Wood to dis- 
cuss dirt roads). 

2:30 p. m.—“Opportunities in the Indus- 
trial Field,’ L. B. Burt, manager industrial 
department, N. L. A. (discussed by H. E. 
Fitzroy). 

4 p. m.—Ladies’ afternoon tea (by cour- 
tesy of French Lick Springs hotel). 

7 p. m—Banquet, compliments of the 
French Lick Springs hotel. Entertainment 
furnished through the courtesy of the Valve 
Bag Company of America. 


Thursday, June 10 
Morning 

10 a. m.—Executive session: “What Is 
Wrong with the Lime Industry?” W. E. 
Carson, president, Riverton Lime Co. Full 
discussion by membership. Adjourned busi- 
ness meeting of full membership. Reports 
of committees. 

Afternoon 

12:30 p. m—Lunch. 

1:30 p. m.—‘“There Is No Substitute,” J. 
S. Elwell, manager, construction depart- 
ment, N. L. A. (discussed by C. M. Cad- 
man). 

2:15 p. m—‘“The Practical Aspects of 
Research,” G. J. Fink, director Association 


Laboratories, N. L. A. (discussed by G. T. 
Weigart). 

3 p. m.—Directors’ meeting. 

8:30 p. m.—Round-table (manufacture— 
second session). 


Risley Sand and Gravel Plant 
Remodeled 


[ae plant of the Risley Sand and Gravel 

Co. on the banks of the Rock river at 
Dixon, Ill., has again resumed operations 
after making extensive alterations and im- 
provements in the building and equipment. 
It is now quite modernized, operated en- 


Plant of the Risley Sand and Gravel 
Co. at Dixon, Ill., which has recently 
been enlarged and new equipment 


added 


tirely by electric power and has a capacity 
of about 500 tons of washed and screened 
sand and gravel per day. 


The material containing about 65% gravel 
is taken from the bed of the Rock river, 
where it occurs at a depth of about 40 ft. It 
is excavated with a 500-ft. span, 1-yd. 
Sauerman cableway excavator, operated by 
a Sauerman hoist and brought to the screen- 
ing plant which operates on the gravity sys- 
tem. The oversize passes to a Western 
crusher and the sand and gravel to differ- 
ent bins or stock piles, according to their 
size. The screening plant is equipped with 
a Telsmith screen and sand settling tanks. 
Elliott C. Risley is the owner of the com- 
pany. 
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Production of Phosphate Rock 
in Tennessee 


OMPANIES now producing phosphate 

rock in the Mount Pleasant and adjacent 
sections of Tennessee include Charleston 
Phosphate and Mining Co., International 
Agricultural Corp., Federal Chemical Co,, 
Hoover & Mason Mining Co., Ruhm Phos- 
phate Co., Illinois Agricultural Association, 
Ligon & Huff, R. L. England and the Rid- 
ley Phosphate Co. 

Shipments are now on the up grade, after 
a disastrous slump in 1921. That year only 
283,000 tons were shipped. A gradual in- 
crease has occurred since that time, with 
395,000 tons in 1922, 379,000 in 1923, 380,000 
in 1924 and 479,463 in 1925, including some 
blue rock from Lewis county, making the 
total approximately 450,000 tons. This is 
shipped about half. below the Ohio river, 
slightly less than that north of the Ohio, 
and some 14,000 tons west of the Missis- 
sippi. 

Better methods of mining and the utiliza- 
tion of lower grade rock by these methods 
make fear of depletion of the supply in the 
near future groundless, say experienced 
miners, and the industry, with bright pros- 
pects ahead, bids fair to bring in. still 
greater returns in the next few years— 
Columbia (Tenn.) Herald. 


Maryland Slag Company To 
Build Crushing Plant 


HE Maryland Slag Co., Baltimore, Md., 

has awarded the contract for the erec- 
tion of a new crushing plant at Sparrows 
Point, Md., to the M. A. Long Co. The 
plant will be of steel and concrete and plans 
call for a main building 40x80 ft. and stor- 
age bins 36x54 ft. Crushers, bucket eleva- 
tors, conveyors and screening equipment will 
be installed to produce from 2000 to 3000 
tons per day of crushed blast furnace slag 
for use as aggregate. The different equip- 
ment will be furnished by the Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Webster 
Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio; W. S. Tyler Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, and others. 

The plant was designed by the Standard 
Slag Co., Youngstown, Ohio. C. E. Leach, 
Youngstown, will be the engineer in charge 
of construction. 

L. A. Beeghly, Youngstown, Ohio, is pres- 
ident of the company, and R. A. Froehl- 
inger, treasurer of the Arundel Corp., Bal- 
timore, is secretary-treasurer. 


Kinkaid Plant of the Union Rock 
Company To Be Improved 


HE Union Rock Co., Los Angeles, Calif, 

is planning improvements to its Kinkaid 
plant at Azusa, Calif., which involve the ex- 
penditure of about- $100,000. It is expected 
that along with new plant construction there 
will be installed a new and larger primary 
crusher.—Asusa (Calif.) Journal. 
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New Company to Quarry 
Georgia Limestone 


HE Ainslie Lime Rock Co. has been or- 

ganized with a capitalization of $500,000 
to mine the Ainslie limestone deposits in 
Bleckley county, near Cochran, Ga. At the 
present time, a half mile of track leading 
to the deposit has been laid and a locomotive 
and two shovels have been purchased and 
placed on the ground. It is said that the 
company intends to manufacture portland ce- 
ment also. 

The limestone deposit is said to be quite 
extensive and similar in properties to the 
Ocala limestone of which so many excellent 
roads have been made in Florida. 

The president of the company is A. B. 
Kissack, secretary and treasurer, General 
Construction Co., St. Louis, Mo. Other offi- 
cers are B. E. W. Stout, vice-president, who 
is also president of the General Construction 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Lon W. Harlow, vice- 
president of the Southern Surety Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, secretary; and Adrian W. 
Frazier, of the Davis and Frazier Construc- 
tion Co., St. Louis, treasurer. Temporary 
headquarters have been opened at the Geor- 
gia Casualty building, Macon, Ga.—Macon 
(Ga.) News. 


Insurance Companies to Require 
Rock Dusting in Mines 

N ORDER to help check the appalling loss 

of life through coal mine catastrophes, the 
Associated Companies have decided that 
every gaseous or dusty bituminous coal mine 
insured by them for compensation insurance 
must be rock dusted not later than October 1. 

Rock dust has proven its value many times 
in stopping explosions, it is said. The proc- 
ess consists of coating all mine surfaces with 
a layer of powdered rock twice the depth of 
the coal dust. When an explosion starts, the 
concussion suspends the dust in the air. 

Coal dust burns readily with explosive 
force. By having at least two particles of 
rock dust for every one of coal, the former 
acts as a curtain, absorbs the heat and 
smothers the flame.—Chicago (IIl.) Tribune. 


English Quarry Managers to 
Hold Annual Conference 

HE INSTITUTION of Quarry Man- 

agers, the British quarrymen’s associa- 
tion, will hold their regular annual confer- 
ence at Llandrinod Wells, July 12 to 17. 

An innovation of the conference this year 
will be the award by Sir Henry P. Maybury, 
CB., K.C.M.G., president of the institution, 
of the first Maybury medal and fellowship; 
a gold medal to be awarded yearly for the 
best paper submitted by a member of the 
institution to the conference. The adjudica- 
tors for the award are the president himself, 
Robert Bathurst, vice-president, and E. P. 
Page, chairman. 

Another feature will be an exhibition of 
Plant, machinery, etc., in conjunction with 
the conference, and special demonstrations 
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of drilling, blasting, etc., in a quarry close 
to the exhibition belonging to Thomas Lant, 
J.P., who is also awarding a trophy for a 
golf competition for members to be com- 
peted for during the conference. 


Graham Brothers Has Exhibit of . 


Interest at Industrial 


Exposition 
NE of the exhibits at the sixth annual 
Harbor Industrial Exposition, Auto 


and Radio Show, held at Long Beach, 
Calif., recently, was that of Graham Broth- 
ers, Inc., operators of one of the largest 
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than has ever before been reported, being 

slightly in excess of the sales for 1923. 
The stone sold by the quarrymen in the 

form of rough blocks amounted to 5,168,- 


780 cu. ft., valued at $3,109,746, an in- 
crease of 12% in quantity and 9% in 
value. 


The dressed stone sold by quarry oper- 
ators who also operate mills was as fol- 
lows: Sawed stone, 4,431,660 cu. ft., 
valued at $4,629,272; semi-finished stone, 
234,490 cu. ft., valued at $447,853; cut 
stone, 1,968,960 cu. ft., valued at $6,116,- 
249. 

Over 40% of the rough blocks sold by 





Graham Bros.’ exhibit at the recent Harbor Industrial Exposition, 


held at Long Beach, Calif. 


rock products concerns in the entire West. 

In connection with their slogan, “Build 
to Endure,” replicas of two pyramids and a 
sphinx-like figure were modeled of damp 
clay, as examples of the most lasting of man- 
built structures. Views of Catalina Island, 
“the of Graham Brothers Catalina 
Rock,” were used to illustrate the placard 
background. 

A drawing was held as a special feature 
of the exhibit, with free trips to Catalina 
Island offered holders of the winning num- 
bers, and approximately 15,000 people regis- 
tered at the booth. A bronze medal for spe- 
cial merit was awarded the Graham Broth- 
ers, Inc. 


home 


Sales of Building Limestone in 
Bedford-Bloomington Dis- 
trict in 1925 


HE sales of limestone for construction 

by the quarrymen in the Bedford- 
Bloomington oolitic limestone district of 
Lawrence and Monroe counties, Indiana, 
in 1925, amounted to 11,803,890 cu. ft., 
valued at $14,203,120, according to reports 
of producers to the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. This is an in- 
crease of 7% in quantity but less than 
1% in value. The quantity sold is greater 


the quarrymen is sold to mills in the 
district who mill the stone and resell it. 
Some of the quarry operators who also 
operate mills buy rough blocks, mill them, 
and sell the milled product. The sales of 
this dressed stone in 1925 amounted to 
2,087,860 cu. ft., valued at $5,629,269, an 
increase of 19% in quantity and of 21% 
in value. 

The sales of the different classes of this 
stone were as follows: Sawed stone, 482,- 
380 cu. ft., valued at $492,587; semi-fin- 
ished stone, 25,930 cu. ft., valued at $44,- 
885; cut stone, 1,579,550 cu. ft., valued at 
$5,091,797. These figures represent in- 
crease in quantity and value for all classes 
of stone. 


Large Flux Stone Contract 
Placed 


HE Rockland-Rockport Lime Co., Rock- 
land, Maine, is reported to have a con- 
tract which calls for 70,000 tons of lime- 
stone yearly, to be used in the new blast 
furnace of the Mystic Iron Works at Ever- 
ett, Mass. This would indicate that the long 


rumored possibilities of blast furnaces to be 
built in New England which would use raw 
materials brought in by ‘the cheap water 
route had become an actuality. 
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Crushing and Screening Equipment 


O submit additional information regard- 

ing equipment previously discussed and 
to correct an error, the writer wishes to pre- 
sent this supplement. In the article of May 
1 issue, Rock Propucts, under the heading 
of rotary screens, table No. 2, for 24-in. 
screen diameter, 2-in. feed and %-in. prod- 
uct, the capacity should have been given as 
.9 tons instead of 1.9 tons. 

Another new and novel type of vibratory 
screen is also illustrated herewith, as well 
as the new Traylor finishing crusher and an 
obsolete design of the McCully gyratory 
crusher. 

The Traylor “Bulldog” finishing gyratory 
crusher, Type “T,”’ was mentioned in the 
writer’s article in Rock Propucts of March 
6 and to illustrate a novel feature a cut is 
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Crusher in which concaves are set in 
a novel way 


shown herewith. The concaves are set ver- 
tical and made in sections similar to other 
makes, but instead of using zinc to set and 
hold in place the concaves, they are wedged 
in place by means of a key section which is 
secured by a bolt as shown. 

Our study of gyratory crushers would 
hardly be complete without mention of a 
very old style McCully gyratory crusher as 
built about 35 years ago. Two features 
were exclusive with this model of gyratory 
when first introduced, being the shaft sus- 


A Supplement to Previous Articles 


By Hugo W. Weimer 


Consulting Engineer, Milwaukee, Wis. 


pension and the drop bottom plate. The first 
mentioned made it unnecessary to have step 
buttons at the bottom to support the shaft 

















The first crusher made with shaft sus- 
pension and drop bottom plate 


and the second made it possible to remove 
the eccentric and gear without disturbing the 
main frame. The unique suspension method 
should be noted as compared to the present- 
day practice. 


The Grange Iron Co., Ltd., of Durham, 





England, produces the mechanically oper- 
ated Hoyle vibratory screen which has the 
screen cloth stretched transversely across its 
area and fastened to each side of a sta- 
tionary frame. Two vertical contact bars 
secured to the cloth and to the vibratory 
arms above, provide the vibratory action. 
The drive shaft has two eccentric portions, 
one on each vibratory arm, which are placed 
at 180 deg. to each other, and when the shaft 
is rotated at 1500 r.p.m., 3000 vibrations per 
minute are produced, of 1/16-in. vertical 
motion to the screen cloth. The frame may 
be rotated and set at any desired angle. 
The screen surface is 4 ft. wide and 6 fi. 
long, requiring 2 h.p. to operate and is rated 
at a capacity of 50 tons per hour with %-in. 
mesh cloth. 


Production and Imports of 
Pyrites Increase in 1925 


HE production of pyrites in the United 

States in 1925 amounted to 170,081 long 
tons, valued at $650,448, according to fig- 
ures compiled by the Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce. This is an increase 
of 6% in quantity, but only 1% in value, 
as compared with the 1924 output, which 
was 160,096 long tons, valued at $645,262. 
The quantity of pyrites sold and consumed 
by producing companies also increased 6%. 























A vibratory screen of British design 
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Making Concrete Pipe By Centrifugal 


Process 


Plant of R. C. Semple, El Paso, Texas 


ONCRETE pipe is used in the south- 
western states to an extent that few 
of us who live in other parts of the country 
realize. In the arid and semi-arid districts 
the concrete pipe line is second only to the 
open ditch as a carrier of water. Owing to 


L.4e 9% 
T PLANT IN U.S. oF 
CONCRETE CONSTRUCT 


we PPE ECONCRST 


Plant of R. C. Semple, El Paso, making concrete pipe by 
the centrifugal process 


Mold and pipe on track along which it rolled to 
the curing room 


the excessive evaporation in the dry por- 
tions of the country the pipe has replaced 
the ditch in many places and the tendency 
is to use more of In Los Angeles and 
some other places the manufacture of con- 
crete pipe has the status of a big industry. 





Under such circumstances it is not sur- 
prising to find a plant employing one of the 
latest methods of concrete pipe making in 
El Paso, Texas, since the city is the metrop- 
olis of the desert country, 
city of importance nearer 


with no other 
than 600 miles. 


Derrick used to place molds on live rolls and remove them 
to curing house track 


Finished pipe in the yard. Note the sharp edges 


of the square ends 
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The plant is owned and operated by R. C. 
Semple, and the system of pipe making used 
is that of the Hume Pipe and Concrete Con- 
struction Co. of London, Eng. 


This system uses centrifugal force to 
harden the pipe and to give it a finish on 
both the inner and outer surfaces. The re- 
inforcing is placed in a steel mold and the 
mold is filled with concrete in much the 
same way that ordinary pipe is made by 
hand. Then the mold with the concrete in 
it is revolved rapidly. Centrifugal force 
presses the concrete to the outside against 
the inner face of the mold. 
presses 


It also com- 
it so hard that when the mold is 
stripped you cannot push your finger into 
the concrete no matter how hard you may 
try. The green pipe may be handled as 
easily as ordinary pipe that has had several 
hours of setting. 


Spinning the Pipe 


The way in which the molds are revolved 
or “spun” is to place them on a set of live 
rolls. As these rolls revolve they turn the 
mold, which lies on them, by friction. The 
rolls are run by a steam engine with a small 
upright boiler and this gives an easy method 
of varying the speed of the rolls. At the 
start the speed is such that the peripheral 
speed of the pipe is from 500 to 600 ft. per 
minute. At the finish the peripheral speed 
is brought up to 2700 ft. per minute. The 
spinning is carried on for about a minute 
and a half. 


The aggregates used are sand and crushed 
limestone. For ordinary pipe a mixed aggre- 
gate is made up of 40% sand, 25% of lime- 
stone from '%4-in. down and 35% of lime- 
stone from 34-in. to %4-in. For special high 
pressure pipe the aggregate is 75% sand and 
25% of limestone screenings. The high pres- 
sure pipe is richer in cement, a 1 to 2%4 mix 
being used. The ordinary pipe will safely 
stand pressures up to 50 lb.; the high pres- 
sure pipe will stand pressures up to 100 Ib. 

Although the pipe pressure is very hard the 
mold is left on the high pressure pipe for 
eight hours. Curing is carried on in a steam 
room where the temperature is 160 deg. F. 
for eight hours and afterward in the yard 
for 15 days. 


Spinning Takes Out Excess Water 


The concrete is mixed to %4-in. slump and 
with this amount of water at 28 days it has 
a resistance in compression of 6776 lb. per 
square inch after spinning, the average of 
several tests. The water-cement ratio is 
practically constant, however, whatever the 
amount of water used in the mix originally. 
The spinning of the mold compacts the solids 
and leaves any excess water on the inside 
so that it can be poured out when the rolls 
the stopped. This insures not only the 
strength of the concrete but its uniformity. 

The same centrifugal action that keeps the 
water on the inside keeps enough of the finer 
particles of the mix there to finish the .in- 
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Live rolls on which the molds are “‘spun.” The rolls are driven by the steam 
engine in the background, because speed is easier regulated by steam drive 


terior with a coating that is extremely 
smooth. It has almost the appearance of a 
glazed finish. The outside is smooth, too, 
for the centrifugal force drives the concrete 
to the inner surface of the mold and holds it 
there firmly. 


The pipes have square ends without the 
usual spigot and bell. In laying the pipe a 
reinforced concrete ring, made in the same 
way that the pipe is made, is slipped over 
each joint. This is cemented firmly in place, 
making the joint of the same strength as the 
pipe. 


Spiral Reinforcements 


Reinforcing is by a continuous spiral of 
heavy wire. This is wound on a form in- 
vented.by Mr. Semple. It can be collapsed 
or expanded to fit any size of pipe. After 
the spiral has been wound it is slipped off 
and placed in the mold. 

The system of handling the molds and 
pipe before and after spinning is excellent. 
The mold is picked up by a small boom der- 
rick with a hand winch which stands by the 
rolls. If the mold is to be sent to the curing 
room the derrick places it on a track made 
of 2x12 pieces set on edge along which it is 
rolled to the curing room. 


There can be no doubt about the ability of 
the pipe to stand heavy pressures. While 
visiting the plant a Rock Propucts editor 
saw two lengths and a joint tested for some 
minutes under 92 Ib. water pressure. A 
few drops escaped below the joint ring 
where it had been cemented to the pipe, but 
the pipe did not even “sweat” while the pres- 
sure was continued. 

Some long lines of this pipe have been 
placed in service. A railroad company. put 


in 9000 ft. of the high pressure pipe at 
Slayton, Texas, and tested 2000 ft. of it by 
filling it with water under 100 Ib. pressure. 
At the end of 24 hours it was judged that 
30 gallons had escaped, but the amount was 
so small that it could not be read accurately. 

The British company which owns the pat- 
ents for making this pipe has made a great 
deal of it in Australia, where much concrete 
pipe is used for the same reasons that it is 
used in the dryer parts of the United States. 
It has been found satisfactory there in re- 
spect to permanence as well as in resisting 
pressure. 


Canadian Company to Make 
Cement Pipe Under 
European Patents 


HE Consolidated Pipe Co., Ltd., Mont- 

real, has just been organized to manufac- 
ture concrete pipe and kindred products by 
a centrifugal process for which they hold 
Canadian rights. The process is new to 
Canada, but is said to have met with suc- 
cess in western Europe and Australasia. 
In France there are nine factories using the 
Caron or Stac patents. The Consolidated 
Pipe Co. will combine the French invention 
with the Moir-Buchanan Scotch invention. 
The pipe will vary in size from 3-in. up to 
large sewer pipe size. The plant will be 
started on at once and will be in operation 
this summer. The company officials are: 


President, J. H. Sherrard; vice-president, 
R. B. Williamson; directors, Paul E. Jou- 
bert, R. W. Mitchell and George A. Ross. 
The secretary and general manager is H. T. 
Meldrum. The office is in the Canada Ce- 
ment building, Phillios Square, Montreal. 
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Continuous Mixer Used in French 
Cement Products Plants 


fines drawing shows a continuous mixer 

of French design (systeme Brandt) 
which is used for manufacturing cement 
products. It is taken from the French Revue 
des Materiaux de Construction. The de- 
scription accompanying it says that it is used 
in plants for making blocks, pipe and tile 
and also for making sand-lime brick and 
mentions several companies that are using it 
in different parts of France. 
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Novel continuous mixer used in 


The novel feature is the method of meas- 
uring the sand and cement into the mixer. 
For this there are two hoppers, one for 
sand and one for cement, over a conveyor. 
These are marked a and b in the cut. Both 
are filled by a car A on the track above 
(shown in the dumping position). The con- 
veyor, which is of the metallic plate type, 
although a belt would probably do as well, 
runs slowly and drags both cement and sand 
from the hoppers. The amount of each that 
is drawn out is regulated by the length of 
the boards e. Cement and sand lie in dis- 
tinct streaks, c and d on the conveyor, so 


that the amount of each that is being fed 
may be told at a glance. 


Leaving the conveyor, the sand and cement 
fall into the continuous dry mixer C which 
18 a trough containing a shaft with paddles. 
These paddles mix the sand and cement and 
urge the mixture forward to a chute lead- 
ing into the boot of an elevator. The ele- 
vator discharges into the wet mixer D and 


this discharges into the chute that leads to 
the press F. 


Continuous mixers are not usually con- 
sidered able to make so good a concrete as 
dry mixers. One reason for this is the diffi- 
culty of feeding the cement and aggregate 
uniformly. The French mixer shown here 


would appear to have a good method of 
feeding, and if the wet and dry mixers are 
made long enough to give a sufficient time 
it is said that good concrete results. 





Y 
a French cement products plant 


Concrete Products Association 
Plans Extensive Work 
for 1926 


HE executive committee of the National 

Concrete Products Association has drawn 
up a comprehensive program for their activi- 
ties for 1926. The following extracts from 
a letter from “Spec” Collins, secretary of 
the association, contains a brief outline of 
what is planned: 

“1. To improve and maintain the quality 
of cement products by a practical applica- 
tion of laboratory methods to plant opera- 
tion. Not only is it intended to increase 
quality, but in so doing, reduce production 
cost. 

“2. To assist in every way practical a 
greater distribution of our products by the 
application of modern methods of merchan- 
dising and advertising. 

“3. To work with proper officials, both 
state and local, to see that proper legislation 
is enacted and enforced making possible the 
use of only quality products in masonry con- 
struction. 
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“4. To educate not only the building pub- 
lic but our own members and employes, in 
the use of our product and in the various 
steps we have taken to control its quality. 

“5. To conduct a vigorous campaign for 
equitable insurance rates on concrete ma- 
sonry construction. 

“6. To secure just and equitable freight 
rates that will allow a greater expansion of 
our present markets. 

“7. To secure, wherever possible, proper 
publicity on the work of our association and 
its members through national and local pub- 
lications. 

“8. To, wherever possible, put our product 
in buildings ‘above the grade,’ particularly in 
the line of home construction. 

“9. To work with architects, contractors, 
and builders to include cement products in 
specifications for factories, warehouses and 
public buildings. 

“10. To prosecute a vigorous campaign 
for new members for the organization of 
state and local organizations fully recogniz- 
ing that in unity and members there is 
strength.” 


New Cement Products Plant 
Opens at Dade City 

HE new plant of the Dade City Cement 

Products Co., Dade City, Fla., has just 
started production. While it has only a 
present capacity of 7000 cement brick and 
4500 hollow tile per 9 hr. day, facilities for 
increasing this have been left in planning 
the layout and installation of machinery. 
The entire plant is electrically operated. 
Sand for the products is obtained from the 
company’s own deposit in Lake county and 
is said to be the equal in quality of the well 
known Lake Wier sand. Arrangements are 
being made with the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway for building a siding with a capa- 
city for 10 cars. This will be on a trestle 
with bins beneath, in which the sand can be 
quickly unloaded from hopper bottom gon- 
dolas. 

The company is composed of Frank E. 
Mertz, president; W. J. Trough, vice-presi- 
dent; R. B. Sturkie, secretary-treasurer, and 
George Smith, superintendent.—Tampa 
(Fla.) Telegraph. 


Durability of Cement Drain Tile 
and Concrete in Alkali Soils 


HIS PAPER is the fourth progress 

report and gives the results of the in- 
spection in 1923 of experimental drain- 
tile and concrete block installations at 
eight alkali-bearing projects in the west. 
The investigation has been carried on 
since 1913, and the conclusions to date 
are that the best quality of concrete will 
disintegrate when exposed to severe al- 
kali attack and that installations of con- 
crete in soils containing more than 0.1% 
of salts of the sulphate salts should be 
preceded by an examination of surround- 
ing conditions. 
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Traffic and Transportation 


EDWIN BROOKER, Consulting Transportation and Traffic Expert 


Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Proposed Changes in Rates 
HE following are the latest proposed 


changes in freight rates up to the week 
beginning May 10: 


Southwestern Freight Bureau Docket 
8174—Chatts, from points in Oklahoma to points 
in Oklahoma. To establish the following rates in 
cents per 100 Ib. on chatts, carloads, minimum 
weight 90% of marked capacity of car, except 
that when actual weight of shipment loaded to full 
visible capacity of car is less than 90% of marked 
capacity of car, the actual weight will apply, but 
in no case less than 40,000 lb. Producing points 
on the N. E. O. Ry., viz.: Anna Beaver, Okla.; 
Black Hawk, Okla.; Blue Goose, Okla.; Cardin, 
Okla.; Century, Okla.; Commerce, Okla.; Good- 
rich, Okla. ; Hunt, Okla.; Miami, Okla.; North 
— Okla.; Picher, Okla.; Ontario, Okla. 
fe) 


fe) KK Rates 
Gano. Fa On, a ee EIST ee te 8 
Cushing ....... camey <5... 8 
Wild Horse... Guthrie Junction.... 8 





PAREN che, ae Fallis 


Complaint has been made by a consumer located 
at Cushing as to the abrupt jump of 1% cents 
per 100 Ib. for a haul of seven miles from Nor- 
folk to Cushing, the rate to Norfolk being 7 cents 
per 100 Ib., and the propriety of grouping stations 
Gano to Oklahoma City at a blanket rate of 8% 
cents is also questioned. : 

8179—Silica, from points in Arkansas to inter- 
state points. To establish the following rates in 
cents per 100 Ib. on silica, carloads, minimum 
— 50,000 Ib., from and to points shown be- 
ow: 


From Benton, Ark., to 








LS | a aes eee = 
Buffington, Ind. 29 
Roem MND 29 

Butterfield, Ark., to Chicago Heights, Ill... 29 

Butterfield, Ark., to Dyer, Ind... 29 

Cove Creek, Ark., to East Chicago, Ill... 29 

Cove Creek, Ark., to East St. Louis, IIl....... 20 

High Point, Ark., to East Joliet, [ll 29 

High Point, Ark., to Gary, Ind............... a ee 

Malvern, Ark., to Griffith, Ind............ 29 

Malvern, Ark., to Hammond, Ind................... 29 

Pernort, Ark., to Hartsdale, Ind..................... 29 

Pernort, Ark., to Indiana Harbor, Ind......... 29 


From Rockport, Ark., to 
Joliet, Til. 







St. Louis, Mo......... 
South Chicago, Ill 
Whiting, Ind. .......... 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. .............. f 

ew Monae. GAs 33% 


There is a development of silica at High Point, 
Ark., and it is necessary that rates be established 
that will enable the free movement in competition 
with other sources of production. 

8231—Lime from Limedale Spur and Ruddells, 
Ark., to points in Louisiana. To establish a rate 
of 22% cents per 100 Ib. on lime, carloads, mini- 
mum weight 30,000 Ib., from Limedale Spur and 
Ruddells, Ark., to points on the V. S. & P. Ry., 
Alpena to Fosters, La., inclusive. Shipper states 
that they are not in position to market their prod- 
uct in competition with rates that are in effect 
from Tennessee and Alabama kilns. 


New England Freight Association Docket 


10106—Sand, common (not molding fire, filter 
or blasting), run of the bank or screened and 
gravel, screened, minimum weight 90% of marked 
capacity of car, from North Wilbraham, Mass., to 
Wingdale, N. Y., $1.44 per net ton. Reason—To 
establish commodity rate from North Wilbraham 
the same as now published on trap rock from 
Westfield. 

10107—Flint rock, minimum weight 90% of 
marked capacity of car, from Bates, Lockes Mills 
South Paris, Maine, to Still River, Conn. 19, via 
G. T.-B. & M.-Worcester-N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 
<0 Sala establish rates that will move the 
rame. 

10112—-Core sand, minimum weight 90% of 
marked capacity of car, except when car is loaded 
to cubical or visible capacity, actual weight will 
apply, from West Groton, Mass., to Bristol, Meri- 
den, New Britain and Waterbury, Conn., 13% 
cents. Reason—To permit movement of traffic. 

10122—Flint rock, minimum weight 90% _ of 
marked capacity of car, from Bath and Bowdoin- 
ham, Maine, to Sill River, Conn., 19 cents. 





Reason—Comparable with that currently in effect 
from point of origin to Trenton, N. J., applicable 
on crude feldspar. 


10133—Stone, broken or crushed, in bulk, in 
gondola or other open cars, minimum weight 90% 
of marked capacity of car, except when cars are 
loaded to cubical or visible capacity, actual weight 
will apply from Westfield, Mass., to Arlington 
Siding, Bangall, Beacon, Brewster, Clove Branch 
Junction, Didell, Fishkill Plains and Hopewell, 
N. Y., and Danbury, Conn., $1.10 per net ton. 
Reason—To meet competitive conditions. 

10134—Limestone, ground, minimum weight 50,- 
000 Jb., from West Stockbridge, Mass., to Wawa, 
Pa., 22. Reason—Establishment of proposed rate 
will permit movement. 


Central Freight Association Docket 


13085—Crushed stone, gravel and torpedo sand. 
carloads, Joliet and Plainfield, Ill., to points shown 
below: Proposed—To following Indiana cities: 
Shelby, 85 cents; Wheatfield, 85 cents; San Pierre, 
85 cents; North Judson, 85 cents; Knox, 85 cents; 
Hamlet, 85 cents; Walkerton, 90 cents; North 
Liberty, 90 cents; Chesterton, 90 cents: La Porte, 
90 cents; New Carlisle, 90 cents; South Bend, 90 
cents; Mishawaka, 90 cents; Otis, 90 cents. 


13092—Agricultural limestone (ground or pulver- 
ized), agricultural limestone meal, agricultural 
limestone screenings, carloads. Piaua, Ohio, to 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and _ related points. Present 
rate: As published in B. & O. R. R. tariff H-3338. 
Proposed, $1 per net ton. 

13096—Core sand, carloads, Juniata, Mich., to 
Huntington, Ind. Proposed rate, $2.52 per net 
ton; present rate, class basis. 

13100—Feldspar, carloads, minimum weight 50, 


000 lb., Murphysboro, Ill. (rates in cents per net 
ton). 





To Present Proposed 
nt Os i aa ee ae ee 450 
Easbon, Oo. ..<..... 33 L 390 
Kenova, W. Va 340 

13104—Sand (except core. engine, filter, fire or 





furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or polishing loam, 
molding or silica) and gravel, carloads, Kent, 
Ohio, to following representative destination points: 













Proposed 

Miles rate 
PRUE TNA Ac HO EAND © eo ose Svs seen easteneudeecence 38 85 
Burton, Ohio ........... ne ens wc, 14 90 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohi Rt. gl 70 
Girard, ‘Ohio  .........:....... we; ee 80 
Leavittsburg, Ohio . 27 70 
Lester, Ohio. ...........<2 55 R5 
Lowellville. Ohio .. . 9n 
Medina, Ohio ........... 50 85 
Newton Falls, Ohio. : 70 
Ravenna, Ohio .......... 70 
Rittman, Ohio ......... 75 
SE AMNREE RDIIIG: aso ccsceaipeseccoesavcdscedecatacieets 35 Rn 
Sirhthers, GRIG <...0.5.--.<052060 90 
Warwick, Ohio ......... 70 
Ashtabula, Ohio ....... 110 
Conneaut, Ohio .......... 120 
Geneva, Ohio .............. : 110 
Painesville, Ohio .......... 3 9n 
Rocky River, Ohio g0 
Wickliffe, Ohio ............. R5 
Willoughby, Ohio R5 
Champion, Ohio ................ 110 
New Lyme, Ohio.... 120 
Salem, Ohio ....... 9n 
Ashland, Ohio . fe 3 9n 
Aurora, Ohio. ........... 2, 85 
Austintown, Ohio ... a 90 
Braceville, Ohio ...... - 70 
Burbank, Ohio ......... cs 80 
Garrettsville, Ohio ... 80 
Hubbard, Ohio. ........ 90 
Leetonia, Ohio ..... 90 
Lisbon, Ohio ....... 95 
Waites, (ORIG) <2.i.c:::..- 3 80 
Phalanx, Ohio ........ 33 80 
RSRRr AMtarS MOTIONS 5. oo ccs nies. cc eect cee 80 





*Youngstown rate. 


13135—Sand (except blast, core, engine, filter, 
fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or polish- 
ing, loam, molding or silica) and gravel, carloads, 
East Liverpool, Ohio, to Rootstown, Ohio. Pres- 
ent rate, $1 per ton, intermediate to Ravenna, 
Ohio; proposed, 90 cents per ton. 

13142—Crushed stone, carloads, Ingalls, Ind., 
to Indianapolis, Clermont, Avon and Augusta, 
Ind. Present rates, to Indianapolis, 81 cents; 
to Clermont, 86 cents; to Avon, $1.04, and to 
Augusta, Ind., rate of 85 cents per net ton. 
Proposed, to Indianapolis, Ind., 70 cents per 


net ton; to Clermont, Avon and Augusta, Ind., 
rate of 75 cents per net ton. 

13146—Gravel and sand (except blast, core 
engine, filter, fire or furnace, foundry, glass, 
grinding or polishing, loam, moulding or silica), 
carloads, Wolcottville, Ind., to Palos Park and 
Orland, Ill., and from Whartons, Ind., to Worth, 
Tll., Palos Park and Orland, Ill. Present rates— 
From Wolcottville, Ind., to Palos Park and Orland, 
Tll., 90 cents per net ton and from Whartons, 
Ind., to Worth, Palos Park and Orland, IIl., $2.30 
per net ton, (sixth class). Proposed—From Wol- 
cottville, Ind., to Palos Park and Orland, IIl., 90 
cents per net ton; from Wharton, Ind., to Worth, 
Tll.. 77 cents per net ton, and from Wharton, 
Ind., to Palos Park and Orland, IIl., rate of 90 
cents per net ton. 

13148—Sand (other than blast, core, filter, fire 
or furance, foundry, glass, grinding or polishing 
ioam, moulding or silica), or gravel, carloads, 
Harbor Bridge, Pa., to New Castle, Pa., for con- 
necting line deliveries. Present rate, 60 cents 
per ton; proposed, 50 cents per ton. 

13156 — Crushed stone. carloads, Wondville, 
Gibsonburg and Maple Grove, O., to Detroit, 
Mich. Present rate, $1.05 per net ton; proposed, 
90 cents per net ton. 

13158—Crushed stone, carloads, except when 
car is loaded to full cubical or visible capacity 
actual weight will apply, St. Paul, Ind., to (Co- 
lumbia, O., distance of 56 miles, (File D406-51- 
666-4) (Docket No. 3378). Present rate, $1.10 
per net ton; proposed, $1.00 per net ton. 

13169—Sand, carloads, Overpeck, Ohio, to Lo- 
rain and Cleveland, Ohio. Present rate, $2.10 per 
net ton; proposed, $1.70 per net ton. 


13170—Sand (except blast, core engine, filter, 
fire or furnace, foundry, glass, grinding or polish- 
ing, loam, molding or silica) and gravel, carloais, 
Ginger Hill and Rupel, Ind., to Ainsworth, Ind., 
and Sedley, Ind. Present rate, 88 cents per net 
ton; proposed, 97 cents per net ton to Ainsworth, 
Ind., and 92 cents per net ton to Sedley, Ind. 

13178—Sand and gravel. carloads, Zanesville 
and points in the Zanesville group located on 
B. & O. R. R. to points shown. 

From Zanesville, Dillon, Sonora, Fair Oaks, 














Philo 

To— Proposed Present 
Canton, OMG: <.c:.:0...<0005. (1) (2) 110 (2) 110 
DO ro ARC) | ee : (3) 110 146 
New Philadelphia, Ohio.... (1) 110 120 
Mineral, Ohio .................... (3) 110 140 
Carbondale, Ohio .. 110 ie 
PUGAR, CORO. cocci sccesecs cesens 110 140 
Valley Junction, Ohio........ (4) 120 120 
Armitage, Ohio ................ 10000 $m 
Carrington, Ohio .............. oo 4a 
Amesville, Ohio ................ 140 sss 
Lathrop, Ohio 14600 @ 8 8 ‘Sum 
Poston, Ohio 100 wee 
Murray City, Ohio.. 100 ase 
Orbiston, i 1 8 8 
New Straitsville, Ohio...... 100 ervssee 
New Pittsburgh, Ohio.... 1000 erssese 
McArthur, Ohio ................ 110 ee 
Navarre, Ohio .... (1) (2) 110 (2) 110 
Justus, Ohio ....... a1) @) 110 (2) 110 
Massillon, Ohio ...(1) (2) 110 (2) if 
Dover, Ohio .......... (1) 110 12 
Beach City, Ohio.... CBG) 110 (2) 110 
Mineral City, Ohio............ (4) 120 120 
Zoarville, Ohio (4) 120 = 
Oneida, Ohio (4) 120 peo 
(© |: tpg eens (4) 120 rb 
Waynesburg, Ohio (4) 120 : - 





Present rates where shown are published i 
B. & O. R. R. Ohio No. W. L. 2728. Where 
no rates are shown class rates apply. 

(1) Rate on gravel, 100. ; + g 

(2) Will not apply from Zanesville for W. 8 
L. E. delivery. ; i 

(3) Dundas rate applicable under intermediate 
clause. 

(4) Rate on gravel, 110. E 

13180—-Lime.. common, hydrated. auick hi 
slacked. carloads, Cold Sovrings and Durbin, O - 
to Weirton, W. Va. Present rate, 21% cent 
(sixth class) ; proposed, 17 cents. sae 

13182 — Crushed stone, carloads, McVXs 
Ohio, to stations on the N. Y. C. & St. L. R. » 
Present rate, sixth class; pronosed— 


or 


\To— Rate To— Rate 
Dyer, Ohio.............. 80 Lima, Ohio..........- pa 
Rawson, Ohio ........ 80 Hume, Ohio.........-- 100 
Mt. Cory, Ohio...... 80 Buckland, Ohio....-- 4 
Glynwood, Ohio...-.- 1 : 
St. Mary’s, Ohio... 10 


Bluffton, Ohio........ 85 
Beaver Dam, Ohio 90 








a ye a ae jd dine te i. ie 
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100 
100 
100 
100 
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Southern Freight Association Docket 


26597—Sand, from Bostic, Forest City and Lo- 
gan, N. C., to all stations on the Interstate R. R. 
Lowest combination now applies. Proposed rate 
on sand, carloads, minimum weight 90% of 
marked capacity of car, except when cars are 
loaded to visible capacity actual weight will gov- 
ern, $1.67 per net ton, based on the proposed 
Alabama-Georgia scale, using the maximum dis- 
tance. 

26601—Sand and gravel, from Montgomery, Ala., 
to Dublin, Ga. Present rate, $2.38 per net ton 
(Macon, Ga., combination). Proposed rate 
on sand and gravel, straight or mixed, carloads, 
minimum weight 90% of marked capacity of car, 
except when cars are loaded to their visible ca- 
pacity actual weight will govern, from Montgom- 
ery, Ala., to Dublin, Ga., $1.76 per net ton, made 
on basis of the carriers proposed Alabama-Georgia 
scale. 

26614—Ground or pulverized limestone, from 
Sparta, Tenn., to Booneville, Miss. Present rate, 
$2.43 per net ton (Jackson, Miss., combination). 
Proposed rate on ground or pulverized limestone 
or marble, carloads, minimum weight marked ca- 
pacity of car, except when car is loaded to full 
visible capacity actual weight will apply, from 
Sparta, Tenn., to Booneville, Miss., $2.03 per net 
ton, based on the proposed Georgia scale. 


26630 (carrier)—Limestone, stone and _ slate, 
from Fairmount, Bolivar and Whitestone, Ga., to 
Lambs Junction, S. C.—cancellation. It is pro- 
posed to cancel the present commodity rate of 
$1.98 per net ton on limestone, stone, slate, ground, 
crushed, powdered or pulverized, carloads, from 
and to the points mentioned as published in L. & 
N. R. R. I. C. C. A-15302, account of no move- 
ment. Combination rates to apply after cancella- 
tion. 

26648—Gravel, from Nashville, Tenn., to Tren- 
ton, Tenn. In lieu of combination rate of $1.73 
per net ton, it is proposed to establish intrastate 
commodity rate of $1.47 per net ton on gravel, 
carloads, minimum weight stenciled capacity of 
car, except where cars are loaded to visible capac- 
ity and (or) in absence of weighing facilities at 
shipping point, if freight is weighed in transit or 
at destination, carloads, minimum weight will be 
90% of stenciled capacity of car, from Nashville 
to Trenton, Tenn., same as the rate on crushed 
stone from Mimms, Tenn. 


26668—Sand, from Montgomery, Ala., to Brown- 
son, Ala. In lieu of present rate of $1.30 per net 
ton, it is proposed to establish rate (applicable in. 
trastate) of 79 cents per net ton on sand, car- 
loads, minimum weight 90% of marked capacity 
of car, except when cars are loaded to their full 
visible capacity actual weight will govern, from 
Montgomery to Brownson, Ala., same as rate in 
effect to Sylacauga, Ala. 


26678—Sand and gravel, from Memphis, Tenn., 
to Elizabeth, Greenville, Miss., and intermediate 
points. It is proposed to establish reduced rate 
of $1.13 per net ton on sand and gravel, minimum 
weight 90% of marked capacity of car, except 
when cars are loaded to their visible capacity 
actual weight will apply, carloads, from and to 
the above-named points The proposed rate is the 
same as the present rate from Greenville to Mem- 
phis, from Iuka, Miss., to Greenville, Miss., and 
is also the same as the rate from Paducah, Ky., 
to Memphis, Tenn. 
26709—Lime, from Burns, Tenn., to Brookport, 
Ill. In lieu of Class “A” rate of 25 cents per 
100 lb., proposed to establish commodity rate of 
$2.59 per net ton on lime, carloads, minimum 
weight 30,000 Ib., from Burns, Tenn., to Brook- 
port, Ill., same as rate in effect to Cairo, IIl. 
_26752—Sand, from St. Louis, Mo., group to 
Nashville, Tenn. It is proposed to establish from 
St. Louis, Mo., and group to Nashville, Tenn., 
via C. B. & Q. R. R., Metropolis, Ill., P. & I. 
R. R., Paducah, Ky., and the N. C. & St. L. 
Ry., the same rate on molding sand, carloads, as 
applicable via the L. & N. R. R., viz., $2.65 per 
net ton. 
Western Trunk Line Docket 


1062-J—Sand and gravel, carloads, from Eddy- 
ville, Iowa, to stations in Missouri on C. B. & QO. 
-, of which the following are representative. 





Present, no through rates; proposed, see below. 
To Proposed 
Lancaster ...... $1.05 
Kirksville 1.15 
Trenton .. 1.35 
Bucklin . 1.40 
Macon 1.50 


Minimum weight 90% of marked capacity of 
ar except that when actual weight of shipment 
oaded to full visible capacity of car is less than 
0% of marked capacity of car, the actual weight 
will be_ the minimum weight, except that in no 
on the minimum weight be less than 40,- 


patel-T Stone, crushed, carloads, from Jasper, 
gPestone, Quartzite, Minn., and Sioux Falls, 
a + to Wellman, Iowa. Rate, present, class; 
Posed, 12 cents per 100 Ib. Minimum weight 
is | of marked capacity of car, except when car 
will apt . full visible capacity, actual weight 
: vy, ) 5 > 
shipper) > ut not less than 50,000 Ib. (By 
conto. A- Lime, carloads, from Port Byron and 

Ova, Ill., to Rapid City and Piedmont, S. D. 


Rock Products 


Rates—Present, Rapid City, 56% cents per 100 
lb.; Piedmont, 87 cents per 100 lb., or Class C. 
Proposed, 28 cents per 100 lb. to both points. 
Minimum weight 50,000 Ib. (By shipper.) 


5313-A—Stone, crushed, carloads, from Sugar 
Creek, Kansas City and Pixleys, Mo., to points in 
Nebraska on the Mo. Pac. R. R. Present rates 
as shown in tariffs of Mo. Pac. R. R. Proposed— 
To establish a mileage scale of rates the same as 
at present in effect between points in Kansas on 
Mo. Pac. R. R. and points in Nebraska on Mo. 
ay R. R., for example (rates in cents per 100 
D.): 

A Ree ee ne eS 
100 miles and over 90........0...-0.-.2000.200--- 
200 miles and over 175...............0......... 
300 miles and over 275 





Minimum weight 90% of marked capacity of 
car, except when weight of shipments loaded to 
full visible capacity of car is less than 90% of 
marked capacity of car, the actual weight will 
apply, but in no case shall the minimum weight 
be less than 40,000 lb. (By shipper.) 

5368—Sand, carloads, from Wilmington, IIl., to 
points in Wisconsin and Michigan of which the 
following are representative: 

To Present Proposed 
Belgium, Wis. 2 1 
Menominee, Mich. ......................... 16 14% 
Ootsburg, Wis. ........... ; 2 10 
White Fish Bay, Wis..................... 12 10 


Minimum weight 90% of marked capacity of 
car, except that when weight of shipment loaded 
to full visible capacity of car is less than 90% 
of marked capacity of car, actual weight will be 
the minimum weight. In no case shall the mini- 
mum weight be less than 40,000 lb. (By shipper.) 

5369—Sand, carloads, from Kansas City district 
to Alvord and Mercer, Mo. Present, sand, 8% 
cents; gravel, 9 cents. Proposed, sand, 7 cents; 
gravel, 7 cents. 






“Inner Zone” Rate Hearing 
Ended 


EARING was completed recently in the 

sand and gravel case, Docket 17817, the 
Chicago Sand and Gravel Co. et al. against 
the Santa Fe et a!., before Examiner Fuller, 
at Chicago., after testimony entered by the 
carriers and by interveners against the com- 
plainant. 


Rate testimony introduced by C. B. Ack- 
erman on behalf of the complainant, at- 
tacked the present level of rates on sand and 
gravel from inner zone producing points 
such as Joliet, Spalding, Elgin, South Elgin, 
Algonquin, Crystal Lake and Wilmot Spur, 
Illinois, to Chicago. He testified that it was 
the position of the complainant that the level 
of rates from these points to Chicago was 
too high as compared with the level of sand 
and gravel rates from outer zone producing 
points such as Rockford, Janesville, Beloit, 
Afton and Waukesha. He introduced ex- 
hibits comparing the return on the rates 
from both zones and comparing the relation- 
ship of sand and gravel to other commodi- 
ties moving from both the inner and outer 
zones, tending to show that, from the inner 
zone, sand and gravel bore a higher per- 
centage of relationship to the general rate 
srtucture than from outer zone points. He 
made the point that sand and gravel, taking 
the movement as a whole, was one of the 
best paying commodities the carriers han- 
dled. What the complainant wanted, he 
said, was a reduction in the rates on sand 
and gravel moving within a distance of 40 
to 50 miles from Chicago to the market in 
the Chicago district, and the establishment 
of a basis of rates in this territory properly 
related to the level of all rates prevailing 
in the territory, and that would place ship- 
pers on a parity with competitors from the 
outer zone. 

Following the completion of Mr. Acker- 
man’s testimony, the case for Indiana ship- 
pers, intervening in the main complaint, was 
begun. E. Guy Sutton, of the Neal Sand 


and Gravel Co., Wolcottville, Ind., and with 
plants at other Indiana points; J. L. Dillard, 
of the Sturm and, Dillard Co., Leland,, Ind. ; 
and H. Binns, of the Casparis Stone Co., 


91 


Logansport, Ind., testified as to the inability 
of the companies they represented to do busi- 
ness in the volume of several years ago. It 
was their position that the high freight rates 
were generally responsible for losses of 
business, and that it was especially notice- 
able that the rates caused a loss in volume 
of business, following the rate increases ef- 
fective September 10, 1925. 

A. F. Cleveland, for the Chicago and 
Northwestern; O. T. Cull, for the St. Paul; 
R. Terry, for the New York Central; J. J. 
Clark, for the C. & E. I.; Fred Crosby, for 
the Rock Island, entered testimony tending 
to justify the basis for making rates on sand 
and gravel in the territory adjacent to Chi- 
cago as founded in Jones No. 420. It was 
the contention of the carrier witnesses that 
the zone system of making rates for sand 
and gravel was proper, and that, if it was 
continued in the Chicago district, all pro- 
ducers of sand and gravel would be on a 
proper competitive parity, and be able to 
get to the Chicago district market on one 
or two line hauls. 

E. L. Maynard, for the Brownell Im- 
provement Co., testified for producers of 
crushed stone in the Chicago switching dis- 
trict. He said that, on account of the short 
haul on stone in the district, it should have 
a generally lower rate than sand and gravel, 
but, on the other hand, there had never been 
any definite relationship between the sand 
and gravel rates and those on stone and 
there was no justification for raising stone 
rates to the level of rates on sand and 
gravel. 

O. P. Chamberlain, vice-president of the 
Dolese and Shepard Co., producers of 
crushed stone, gave testimony to show that 
there had been a decline in the number of 
producers of crushed stone as well as in 
the volume of production. He said there 
were now 10 plants in the district where 
there had been 16. He said that, in the last 
four years, the cost of production had risen 
something like 28 cents a ton. 

Frank H. Cull, for the Chicago Firebrick 
Co. and the Kenosha Sand and Gravel Co., 
was opposed to any increase in the rates on 
sand and gravel. 

E. J. Womer, for the Consumers Co., ex- 
pressed himself as being, in effect, in favor 
of some readjustment in rates on sand and 
gravel, but opposed to any increase on sand 
and gravel.—Traffic World. 


Missouri Producers Seek Lower 
Rates into Illinois 


EARING was held on Docket. 17789, 

the Missouri Sand and Gravel Co. 
against the Burlington and others, before 
Examiner Fuller at Chicago recently. The 
complainant sought rates from La Grange, 
Mo., to points in Illinois in line with rates 
on sand and gravel from Buffalo and other 
points in Iowa to Illinois points. The com- 
plainant pointed out that rates were gener- 
ally much higher than rates from Iowa, and, 
in a number of instances, the rates from La 
Grange were the class rates. H. Sandborn, 
of the Lehigh Stone Co., and P. E. Mc- 
Grath, for Illinois producers of sand and 
gravel, testified as interveners opposed to 
the complaint. They pointed out that the 
market in Illinois was declining, a reason 
being that the road building program was 
not as large as it was, and also that there 
was a heavy production inthe state itself. 
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The Rock Products Market 
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Wholesale Prices of Crushed Stone 


Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., at producing point or nearest shipping point 


Crushed Limestone 







































































City or shipping point Screenings, , , 
EASTERN: a ¥% inch ¥ inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and less andless and larger 
Buffalo, N. Y. 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 
2 SS Se. A ee -50 1.75 2.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Chazy, N. Y .75 1.65 1.65 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Cobleskill, 1.50 1.35 1.25 1.25 128 2h 
Dundas, 5 eK 1.05 1.05 
Eastern Pennsylvania .............. Z 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Lo St ee .50 75 1.30 
ge amma, 1.00 1.50 1.50 
Northern New Jersey................ 1.60 1.50@1.80 1.30@2.00 
0 Se ee eee ae 1.00 1.50 1.40 
ES ee .70 1.35 1.35 
Watertown, N. Y....... es “+ | ere ne eb.) 
Western New York... ee 85 1.25 1:25 
CENTRAL 
Afton, Mich. .50 
Alton, III. “1s, es ee 1.85 
Bloomville. Middlepoint, Dun- 
kirk, Bellevue, Waterville, No. 
Baltimore, Holland, Kenton, 
New Paris, Ohio; Monroe, 
Mich.; Huntington, Bluffton, 
nd. 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Buffalo and Linwood, Iowa... BAD. noes 1.10 90 95 95 
WIRED MINS oc Se 1.25 1.15 
Columbia, Krause, Valmeyer, Ill. 1.00@1.50 1.20@1.25 1. 20@1.2 25 1.20 1.20 1.50 
Flux 1.50@1.75 
Cypress, Ill. 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.05 1.00 
Greencastle, Ind. ......................- 1.30 1.25 1.15 1.05 95 95 
ee, eae -80 1.00 1.00 -90 -90 -90 
aL yh |S eae -90@1.00 75@ .85 -90@1.00 85@ .90 85 
Northern New Jersey................ BOSD) cokes 1.80 1.60 bene 
River Rouge. Mich... ............ A 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 
St. Vincent de Paul, Que........ 75 1.25 1.00 90 85 1.00 
Sheboygan, Wis. 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 5 ent 
Zolede, Qhio _................... 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Stone City, Iowa {nee 71.10 1.05 TO cies 
Waukesha, Wis. ................0...--.. .90 -90 -90 -90 90 -90 
SOUTHERN: 
Baneeon, W. Wa....................... .60 1.45 1.45 1.35 1.25 1.20 
mimood, Als. ............. Crusher run, fines out. for flux, 1.00 per net ton 
bo) OS i eee eee See 1.50 1.50 1.25 1:35 1.10 
Chico, saat ee ee minaret 1.00 1.35 1.30 1,25 1.15 1.10 
El Paso, a 1.00 1.00 1.00 Ree a eee 
Pe. csprsnes, W.. Va... .50 1.60 1.50 1.35 BERS: ccccpsetsastiaeas 
Serapetone; Ate..............-...:....:.. 3 Crusher run fluxing stone, 1.00 per net ton 
Henderson. N. C | | eee oe : Success 
UN oe | ae 1.0 1.25 1.25 1.25 5 2:25 
New Braunfels, -30@1.00 1. sie oo. o@i. 30 -70@1.00 70@ ‘; ipsecmeseeeeeemees 
Olive Hill, Ky. -50@1.00t 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Rocky Point. Va -50@1.00 1.40@1.60 1.30@1.40 1.15@1.35 1.10@1.20 1.00@1.05 
Atkinson, ee a 25 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.80 
xuae Springs & ss Neb. .25 1.45 1.45 1.35¢ 128d 1.20 
Cape irardeau, BG” eceebeoimeteeess 1.25 1.25 De fe peoseae sees es 
Kansas City, Mo 75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
T.imestone, Wash. re - c+ 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Rock Hill, St. Louis Co., Mo..... 145 1.15 1.15 1.30 
Cuaied Tene Rock 
City or shipping point Screenings, 
Y% inch ¥Y inch % inch 1¥% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
down and less and less and les< and lece — and larger 
Ue oe Wt, C | ie .80 1.70 1.45 1.20 5 | ee nae 
Duluth, Minn. Scents .90 2.25 1.90 1.50 1.35 1.35 
Dwight, ae 1.00 1.00 1.00 -90 5 ee eee 
Eastern Maryland 1.00 1.60 1,60 1.50 1.35 1.35 
Eastern Massachusetts ............ 85 1.75 1.75 1.25 1:25 1.25 
Eastern New York.................... 75 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern Pennsylvania 1.10 1.70 1.60 1.50 1.35 1.35 
TS ey 2.50 2.00 1.55 1.35 WO sstticcccrccceces 
New Haven, New Britain, 
Meriden & Wallingford, Conn. 80 1.70 1.45 1.20 1.05 1.05 
Northern New Jersey..............-..--- 1.50 2.00 1.80 1.40 
Wakland and EF! Cerritto, Cal. 1.00 1.00 1.00 90 
San Diego, Calif 2.75 2:55 2.35 
Sheboygan, Wis. ........................ 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 
Springfield, N. 1.60 eH 1.90 1.60 
Westfield, Mass. .60 1.35 1.20 
Miscellaneous Conseil Stone 
Screenings, 
Y% inch ¥4 inch % inch 1% inch 2% inch 3 inch 
City or shipping point down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Berlin, Utley, Montello and Red 
ranite, oS —Granite ........ 1.80 1.70 1.50 -40 TED: . ccaczecstettacs, 
Coldwater, N. Y.—Dolomite ...... 1.50 all sizes 
Columbia. S. C.—Granite Ly} RE cee S050 - nccscees 
Eastern Penn.—Quartzite ........ 1.20 1.35 138 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Havelock, Ontario 2.60 2.10 2.10 
Lithonia, Ga.—Granite .............. 75 1.75 1.60 Lae 1.35 1.35 
Lohrvilie, Wis.—Granite _........ 1.65 1.70 1.65 45 1950" 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Granite .... 3.00@3.50 ecccocecsese- 2.00@2.25 2. 00@2 = poccicaateemtace 1.25@2. re 
Northern New Jersey (Basalt). 1.50 2.00 1.80 y CESS 
Richmond, Calif—Quartzite .... aL. .scchioshncteglis 1.00 00 SED. <achinttehiaie * 
Somerset, Pa. (sand-rock)........ 1.85@2.00a -occcs0..- ac set: — eee eee 
epson. — ere Se SiNeeceicieice 1.60 BOND” -cccncciccececzces 
a l. 1 in. and less. {Two grades. Rip rap per ton. (a) Sand. (b) to'% in. (c) 1 in, 
1.40. (d) 2 in.. 1.30. (e) Dust. (f) ue ~ (h) less 10c discount. . 


(i) 1 in., 1.40. 


Agricultural Limestone 
(Pulverized) 


Alderson, W. Va.—90% thru 50 mesh.. 
Alton, Il. ey a —_ 0.3% 
MgCo,; 90% t 100 mesh............. 
Asheville, N. ‘= — a" nalysis, 57% 
CaCOs, 39% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 
mesh; 200-lb. burlap bag, 4.00; bulk 
Atlas, Ky.—90% = 100 mesh 
Sp eS ee 
Belfast and Rockland, Me. (rail), Lin- 
colnville, Me. (water) » analysis 
CaCOs 90.04% ; MgCOs 1.5%, 100% 
thru 14 mesh, bags 
Bulk 
Branchton and Osborne, Penn.—100% 
thru 20 mesh; 60% thru 100 mesh; 
45% thru 200 mesh. (Less 50 cents 
commission to dealers)..........-...--ss-+- 
a Girardeau, Mo.—Analysis, 93% 
aCOs, 3.5% es pulverized ; 
50% thru 50 mesh 
Cartersville, Ga. — Pulverized, 
90% thru 50 mesh 
Chaumont, . Y.—Pulverized lime- 
stone, bags, 4.00; bulk 
— Texas.—50% thru 50 mesh, 


Cae, Calif.—Analysis 90% CaCOs, 


Cypress, I1l.—90% thru 100 mesh........ 

Danbury, Conn., Rockdale and West 
Stockbridge, Mass.— Analysis, 90% 
CaCOs, 5% MgCOs; 50% thru 100 
— paper bags, 4.25; cloth, 4.75; .... 
u 











2.25; 

















Henderson, N. C. (paving dust)—80% 
thru 200 mesh, bags 4.25@ 
Bulk 3.00@ 

ee CaCOs, 56%; MgCOs, 

; 65% thru 200 mesh, bags........ 


he’ 

Hillsville, Penn.—Analysis, 94% 
CaCOs, 1.40% MgCOs; 75% thru 
100 mesh; sacked 

Jamesville, N. be we 89.25% 
CaCOs; 5.25% sew Os; pulverized, 
bags, 4.00; bulk 

Knoxville, Tenn.—A nal ysis, 52% 
CaCOs, 37% MgCOs; sae thru 100 
WCRI S “TRIE. 5.7 oo PMR cos ccccccussoninciaree 

Marblehead, Ohio— Analysis, 83.54% 
CaCOs, i4. 92% MgCOs; 60% thru 
100 mesh; 70% thru 50 mesh; 100% 
thru 10 mesh; 80 lb. paper sacks, 
5.00; bulk 

Marion, Va. — Analysis, 90% CaCOs, 
pulverized, per ton 

Mayville, Wis. —Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% oe 90% thru 100 mesh... 

Milltown, Ind.—Analysis, 94. 50% 
CaCOs, 33% thru 50 mesh, 40% 
thru 50 mesh; bulk 

Olive Hill, Ky. 50% thru 50 mesh, 

2.00; 90% thru 4 mesh 

Piqua, ‘Ohio—Total neutralizing power 
95.3%; 99% thru 10, 60% thru 
50; 50% thru 100 2.50@ 
100% thru 10, 90% thru 50, 80% 
thre 100+ bags, 5.10% “Btitie.....<.0..... 

700; te thru 100, 85% thru 200; bags, 
Rocky Point, Ve eres 99. 5%, 
COs, 0.25% ~~ Os; 50% th 
200 mesh; bags, 3.25@3.50; bulk...... 
Toledo, Ohio, 30% through 50 mesh.. 
Waukesha, Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 

4.50; 50% thru 100 mesh................ 

Watertown, . Y.—Analysis, 96-99% 
CaCOs; 50% thru 100 mesh; bags, 
4.00; bulk 























3.90@ 





1.35@ 














Agricultural Limestone 


(Crushed) 


Alton, Il. — Analysis 99% + te 0. 3% 
MgCO.; 50% thru 4 mesh............... 
Atlas, Ky.—50% thru 4 mesh...............- 
Bedford, Ind—Analysis, 98.5% 
CaCOs, 0.5% MgCOs; 90% thru 10 
mes 
Blackwater, Mo.—Analysis, 99% 
CaCOs; 90% thru 4 mesh............0-0-+ 
Bridgeport and_ Chico, Texas—Analy- 
sis, 94% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 100% 
thru 10 mesh 
50% thru 4 mesh 











Chasco, Ill—50% thru 100 mesh........ 
Chico, Texas—50% thru 4 mesh; bulk 
(Continued on next page) 
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Agricultural Limestone 


Chicago, Il.—50% thru 100 mesh; 
90% thru 4 mesh 80 
Columbia, Krause, Valmeyer, Ill.— 
Analysis, 90% CaCOs; 90% thru 
4 mes 
Cypress, Iil.—90% thru 50 mesh, 50% 
thru 100 mesh, 90% thru 50 mesh, 
90% thru 4 mesh, 50% thru 4 mesh 
Dundas, Ont.—Analysis, 53.8% Ca- 
COs; MgCOs, 43.3%. 50% thru 50 
mesh; bags, $4.75; bulk...................... 
Ft. Springs, W. Va.—Analysis, 90% 
CaCO3; 90% thru 50 mesh 
Garnet, Okla.—All sizes 
McCook, Ill—Analysis, approx. 60% 
CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; 90% thru 4 
mesh 90 
Kansas City, Mo—50% thru 100 
mesh : . 75 
Lannon, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCO., 
44% MgCOs; 99% through 10 
mesh; 46% through 60 mesh.. 7 
Screenings (%4 in. to dust)................ 
Marblehead, Ohio.—Analysis, 83.54% 
CaCOs, 14.92% MgCOs, 32% thru 
100 mesh; 51% thru 50 mesh; 83% 
thru 10 mesh; 100% thru 4 mesh 
(meal) bulk 1.60 
Mayville, Wis.—Analysis, 54% CaCOs, 
44% MgCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh.... 1.85@ 2.35 
Middlepoint, Bellevue, Kenton, Ohio; 
Monroe, Mich.; Huntington and 
Bluffton, Ind—Analysis, 42% 
CaCOs, 54% MgCOs; meal, 25 to 
45% thru 100 mesh 








1.35 


3.00 


1.50 
1.25 


























1.60 
Moline, Ill., and Bettendorf, Iowa— 
Analysis, 97% CaCOs, 2% MgCOs; 
50% thru 100 mesh; 50% thru 4 
mesh 1.50 
Pixley, Mo.—Analysis, 96% CaCOs; 
50% thru 50 mesh 1.25 
50% thru 100 mesh; 90% thru 50 
mesh; 50% thru 50 mesh; 90% 
thru 4 mesh; 50% thru 4 mesh........ 1.65 
River Rouge, Mich.—Analysis, 54% 
CaCOs, 40% MgCOs; bulk................ -80@ 1.40 
Stone City, Iowa.— Analysis, 98% 
CaCOs; 50% thru 50 mesh.................. 75 
Tulsa, Okla.—Analysis CaCOg, 86.15%, 
1.25% MgCOs, all sizes................ om 1.25 


Pulverized Limestone for 
Coal Operators 


Hillsville, Penn., sacks, 4.50; bulk........ 3.00 
Piqua, Ohio, sacks, 4.50@5.00 bulk.... 3.00@ 3.50 
Rocky Point, Va.—80% thru 200 mesh; 
bags, 4.25@4.753; bulk..............ceceeeee 3.00@ 3.50 
= Wis.—90% thru 100 mesh, 
u 





Glass Sand 


Silica sand is quoted washed, dried and screened 
unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant. 


Berkeley Springs, W.'Va.—Glass sand.. 














2.25 
Cedarville and S. Vineland, N. J.— 

a bet 
_ 2. 
Cheshire, Mass. : : 

6.00 to 7.00 per ton; bbl... 
Colambus, Ohio 1.00@ 1.59 
Estill Springs and Sewanee, Tenn........ 1.50 
Franklin, Penn. 2.25 


Gray Summit and Klondike, Mo 















































iene 2.00 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Washed...........------- 5.00 
Mapleton Depot, Penn 2.00@ 2.25 
Massillon, Ohio 3.00 
Mineral Ridge and Ohlton, Ohiio.......... 2.50 
Oceanside, Calif, 3.00 
Ottawa, Ill. (Contracts) .....-ccccecscocssessoee 1.00 
Pittsburgh, PORN AS BEG asec cacccsescus 4.00 
Damp ...... 3.00 
Red Wing, Minn.: 
Bank run 1.50 
idgway, Penn. 2.50 
Rockwood, Mich. 2.75@ 3.25 
Round Top, Md. 2.25 
San Francisco, Calif. ............... 4.00@ 5.00 
St. Louis, Mo 2.00 
Sewanee, Tenn. 1.50 
Thayers, Penn. 2.50 
Utica, TM... 1.00 
Zanesville, Ohio 2.50 
Miscellaneous Sands 

City or shippin i i 
Beach Ciy, Okie — — pene 
Eeumbus, Ohio -75@ 1.50 
re. Wii -45@ 1.25 
still Springs and Se 

wanee, Tenn. ............ - 135@ 1.50 1.35@ 1.50 


(Continued on next page) 






























































































































































Rock Products 93 
Wholesale Prices of Sand and Gravel 
Prices given are per ton, F.O.B., producing plant or nearest shipping point 

Washed Sand and Gravel 
Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Grave. 
City or shipping point 1/10 in. ¥% in. 4 in. i in. 4 in. 2 in 
EASTERN: down and less and less and less and less and less 
Ambridge & So. H’g’ts, Penn. 1.25 1.25 1.15 385 .85 85 
Attica and Franklinville, N. Y. By f. 75 85 75 75 75 
eo ae ee 1.40 1.40 y ES eoearenres 2.25 2.25 
pS | Ae ee eee 1.10 95 Eger 
Erie, Pa. Tr Kem 1.50* Si ug ern 
Farmingdale, N. _J.....---csse---csse 58 .48 75 1.20 1.10 n.cereecoerceeeee 
RRORONO Gs, CORRS ni cickcncccesscessces GF cstatstisncnies sees ne 
Leeds Junction, Me 50 1.75 sccoscesseeverss = 1.35 1.25 
Machias Jct., N. Y as Py : Sarees 07S anennenceone-- 
Montoursville, Penn. ..............-- 1.00 1.00 1.00 75 75 ad 
Northern New Jersey........-..--..----- 50@ .60 50@ .60 1.00@1.25 1.00@1.25 LOO EDS «snc 
"Sh. 3 Sane eee 75 E.G RR Sea . | Pee 
Shining Point, Penn S 1.00 1.0U 1.00 1.00 
Somerset, Pa. Lee 22s 1.35@1.50 
South Heights, Penn................. 1.25 1.25 85 85 85 85 
yo Sh Se ee 85 85 1.70 1.50 1.30 1.30 
CENTRAL: 
Algonquin and Beloit, Wis....... -50 40 .60 .60 .60 .60 
Po ne eee All sizes .75@.85 
NE WEIS co ates LL) eS 75 Pe 75 
Chicago, IIl. .70 50 50 60 .60 60 
Cour ORIN see. Sess 70 70 .70 a ee 
Des Moines, lowa.............--.:--- .40 40 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
eee Cee, WO iB ivesanvsccscicscccceseens 45 45 8 -90 .90 -90 
Elgin, Ill. 20* -50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50° 
pS ee SS .60 .30 .50 .50 4 -40 
Nag ae Mich. 50@ .80 60@1.00 GGG © dewticen 50@1.25 
Ft SO Ooo .85 .85 2.05 2.05 2.05 3. 
2 | 2.00 2.00 2.00 2. 2.00 2.00 
ee SS ee ee LO” Ge Sgepapsnmsenrevenetan OO Se ncn _.70@ .90 
OM ee Do ee ener S." -guaeenedaaesenreeter -80 .80 .70 
Hamilton, Ohio 1.00 1OO cae 
MN, TRNGES, | saaniciscesticaceneccccemcee.  sescsinenenee Leen py eee eee -60 
IN RO tes ccspecenace 40@ .60 .40@ .60 1.40@1.60 1.40@1.60 1.40@1.60 1.40@1.60 
Indianapolis, Ind. ............-.--«<« -60 GD setcicsenidic 90 .75@1.00 .75@1.00 
Joliet, Plainfield and 
WING, UD eccssccsssndetacudeees -60 -50 .50 -60 -60 -60 
Mason City, Towa....--<cscccccexe .50 .50 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.35 
WINE, TINT nc pan snccsssesncsccness <9 GOED. wenccttnsinemsazas 1.25 LH |. Seger Me 
Mattoon, IIl. 75 ae 75 Py i. 75 75 
Milwaukee, Wis.  F 1.9) 1.21 1.21 1.21 
Moline, Ill. 60@ .85 60@ .85 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 1.00@1.20 
Northern New _Jersey................ .70 .70 OO Scie 
Oregon City, Ore 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
i; gh aera sa 75 Aa aa a5 By 75 
Silverwood, Ind. ..... 75 75 «aa 75 75 75 
St. Low, BMG......... 1.18 1.45 1.65 1.45 1.65 1.45¢ 
Terre Haute, Ind........ 75 -60 aa .90 90 BM 
Wolcottville, Ind. ....................-- 75 75 aa 75 aa aa 
Waukesha, Wis. .......... 45 .60 .60 65 65 
NW RIO I ao accatecrncctmcnen .40 40 1.50 1.25 1.10 1.10 
Yorkville, Sheridan, Oregon, 
MI UN esccasteiciccccntccicoccccs | Seccsacenaamees 40@ .70 30@ .50 50@ .60 .60 60 
pe RS | y SP” tctnastecs Pe Pee eee Td 
SOUTHERN: 
Oe Sa | een a All sand, 1.40. All gravel, 1.50. 
CREME, POUT cocci ccscecncgreen Semstiosenions Ys 3.49 >We 
pi eee eons 1.00 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Lindsay, Texas Fi. |. Seen 
pS RS ee a eee cnrnee -50 .50 1.00 1.00 1.00 3 
New Martinsville, W. Va........... 1:06 SO@hGe ......... EAGER 4.45. 80@ .9u 
pS ee .50 1.00 TGS saseceuee 
WESTERN: 
Rassee Cie. Ma..................2 .80 70 
Los Angeles, Calif. (points all 
er) ae -60 -50 85 85 85 85 
Los Angeles district (bunkers) f 1.50 1.40 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
IRS POEMS Sacecexcctnsinsncasnescace 1.25* 1.00* 2.50* 2.00* 173" 1.50* 
Pueblo, Colo. .80 |. Varo | & | genet es 1.20 
San Diego, Calif 65@ .75 65@ .75 1.50 1.30 1.10 1.10 
Seattle, Wash. (bunkers).......... 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50* 1.50® 1.50 
Bank Run Sand and Gravel 
Fine Sand, Sand, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, Gravel, 
City or shipping point 1/10 in. ¥% in Y in. 1 in. 1¥ in. 2 in. 
down and less and less and less and less and less 
Algonquin and Beloit, Wis............ Dust to 3 in., .40 
Chicago, Ill 95 
Taare. Be oe. 1.10 1.00 <E. sctairntininins eeintnitintdias Vag eS 
East Hartford, Conn Sand, .75* 
WRGWEWOININIEE ENON, ec ciéctercicns stares tees Sere eee eee .65@1.00 
Gainesville, Texas . SS a : 
rete I ge raseteeed cceniaisecem ones tececaenions ers 
Hamilton, Ohio penne = 
Ws NI eel. Seaeeens aa = 
Indianapolis, Ind. .... Mixed gravel for concrete work, at -65 
Joliet, Plainfield and 
Hammond, 4 Ge Sceedcoes, + aos cide) anmeneenad, Sees 
BR ay errr SER. cvcccctagscactaes manbgeiatieg “ean 55 
Macon, Ga. ... 35 «aun 
Mankato, Minn. He Pit run sand, .50 
Co Se | ae ms .60 Concrete gravel, 50% G., 50% S., 1.00 
Ottawa, Oregon, Moronts and 
Yorkville, I Ave. .60 per ton all sizes 
po 2 .60 
St. Louis. Mo. Mime run gravel, 1.55 per ton 
Shining Point, Penn..................... Concrete sand, 1.10 ton 
Smithville, Texas ..................------ 50 50 .50 -50 .54 
Summit Grove, Ind.... -50 50 .50 .50 -50 .54 
Waukesha. Wis. ......... ani -69 .60 .60 6n An 64 
joo | eae .40 .40 .60 .60 60 60 
York, Penn. 1.10 1.00 
(a) % in. down. (b) River run. (c) 2% in. and less. 


*Cubic yd. tInclude freight and bunkerage charges and truck haul. 
(d) Less 10c per ton if paid E.O.M. 10 days. 





tDelivered on job. 
(f) plus 15c winter loading charge. 


(e) pit run. 
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Rock Products 


Core and Foundry Sands 


Silica sand 1s quoted washed, dried and screened unless otherwise stated. Prices per ton f.o.b. pro- 


ducing plant. 





































































































City or shippin Molding, Molding, Molding, Furnace Sand Stone 
a “ io —— brass Core lining blast sawing 
PNR, Bias akceekccs. | sicecescencctcecee “Eeansincdioreseies  “secdestensaaheoons 30@ 3 
Albany, N._Y......... 2:25 2.00 2.25 a a 3:50 <=. 
Arenzville, Ill. ...... BD i esas soe geteascacreese 1.00 
Beach City, Ohio... 1.75@2.25 1.75@2.25 _ ...--.--.--s<e--- 1.75@2.25 2.00@2.50 2.00@2.50 — .........0-----2- 
Columbus, Ohio .. 1.50@2.00 1.50@1.75 2.00@2.50 salad 50 1.25@2.00 2.75@4.00 1.25@1.50 
Eau _ Wis..... ile eee eae SAO “Stnasickes - 
JS Sy | eee Ground silica per ton in carloads—18.00@31.00 
Elocra, Se a 1.75 
Estill Springs and > : 
Sewanee, Tenn... Ee |, eerie BY cisccceaticess - ESS TSO .ccceweks 
Franklin, Penn. .... 175 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.0 
(fon eo!) ERE Soe No. 2 molding sand; — for luting and open hearth work—.65 @.85 
Kasota, Minn. ...... sciWaiicsecacstue: eustetclatiece, eipar acumen aieeevespreseees 1.00@1.25 
Klondike, Mo. ...... BS eee "2.00 1.75 BSD: cecocecepameentecs 1.25 
Mapleton Depot, 
NS eae 2.00 2.00 2.00 De ao. Bs eo ee 
Massillon, Ohio .. 2.50 es | Ngee eee et 2.50 2.50 
Michigan City, Ind. _ ................- 15 230 sa 
Mineral Ridge and 
Ohlton, Ohio .... 2.00* ero eee eo 2.00* 1:75" ASTD" sniccecsnsccaneons 
Montoursville, Pa. an eee cnstthobe ioe LOSS) kale, einen | eee 
New Lexington, oO. 1.75 BS ee on i ene ee ee te, Se ieeeaanes 
Eck Siar meee 7B OT neck) ee CS eee oe ee : 
Red Wing, Minn... RS Aces 1:25 1.50 1.50 3.50 1,50 
Ridgeway, Penn. .. 1.50 1.50 
NE MMAR oy: cc dcsccsstennttvanns. » easkesccdcviserses.«\assbscdenessconees 
San Francisco, Calif. 3.50 4.75 3.50 3.50@5.00 3.50@4.50 3.50@5.00  ...........-...e 
JOSS, POSSE | | SESE SSS er eseeearn ona RN DEINO: open. eee ee 
merens,. 73), ......:.... Ground silica per ton in carloads—20.00@31.00 
Thavers. Penn. ...... 1.25 ES cchesssnttetene 2.00 
cof Si | | cee .60 <a ee fe ey | ene 
ties, Penn. .....:.... 75 BLS: secGiscsaccatecses 2.00 
Warwick, Ohio .... 1.75*@2.25 3 6 jul V7STO2 2S | eke 
Zanesville, Ohio .... 2.00 1.50 2.00 2: -00 
*Damp. {Crude silica, crushed and screened, not washed or dried. $Plus 75c per ton for winter 
loading. 
Crushed Slag 
City or shipping point Y in. YZ in. ¥% in. 1¥% in 2¥Y in. 3 in. 
EASTERN: Roofing down and less and less and less and less and larger 
Buffalo, N. Y., Emporium 
nd Dubois, Pa... 2.25 1.25. 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Eastern Penn. 
Northern N. J 1.20 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Reading, Pa. BOD? sacteccstiornc 1.25 
Western Penn. a25 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
CENTRAL: 

Ironton, Ohio 1.30* 1.80* NS eee eae See 1.45* 
—- Ohio MIST assastect ders 1.30* 1.30* 1.30* 1.36" 
oledo, Ohio : 1.25 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 225 
Youngst’n, O., dist. 2.00 1.25 1.35 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.25 

SOUTHERN: 
Ashland, Ky. ........ ree Teves eee BS ecscsceser se 2,55* 755" 4,55" 1.55* 
Ensley and Alabama 

NORE AUR s. <Ssncticesooee 2.05 .80 1.35 1.25 -90 90 -80 
Longdale, Roanoke, 
Ruessens, Va. ........ 2.50 1.00 1.25 1:25 1.25 4.35 1,35 
Wooaward, Ala. ... ................ ee ree 1.25 .90 90 75 


*5c per ton discount on terms. 


Lime Products (Carload Prices Per Ton F.O.B. Shipping Point) 




































































Ground Lump 
Finishing Masons’ Agricultural Chemical burnt lime, lime, 
EASTERN: hydrate hydrate hydrate hydrate Blk. Bags Blk. Bol. 
on! og Le BBO echt: Hance acces, Soiaes 
emg cS = scieeoniabsveswcnienes epesbeteceineness 12.00 12.00 OS, | | eee 10.00 t “od 
MN Nc. We ire ccncksnicesancscusecee 12.50 10.50 8.00 12.00 11.50 16.50 10.00 2.502 
Lime Ridge i sconakée,” ‘sasbebns OR scscus ig 
West Stoc Relies, Mass....... 12.00 10.00 BO | sccescacenstnctice.” “accesses. Seubiece. wasstens 2.00t 
Williamsport, Penn. iiccteetce OD vovcsisessesesccs, Settee, hee: MONOD aes 
TIMMINS © oiccet sce camcncicinemmlen necacniesstusones 9.50 9.50 BOBO seccccecs eesacee 8.50 1.65i 
CENTRAL: Ree 
IUD to oc Ee aes B50 U6! 2225. coke 
Carey, BONN er srsccbeessscc acc 12.50 8. ee oH DEO cctesscetasetesicn DEO) <aictsass DOO ciesusns 
Cold Springs, Ohio .............. 12.50 BOO seksi 2 ee SO cries 
Delaware, Ohio ................-+-- 12.50 10. 00 9.00 OD csisc. Gentes 9.00 1.50 
BRIERE TEINS as cccesaicseouceseess lenasssavadectenccs 10.00 9.50 BOSCO cescoses » acdvees 7.50 1.45 
Gibsonburg, Ohio 12.59 sdueses,. \\etibddanteasntrpce | sacustovcpincscsell,cuscrees. “aiugecus! vieceabes \ Wesdedees 
Huntington, Ind. 12.50 8.50 S50) pee 9200) ccc | | eee 
Luckey, Ohio (f) 12.50 shuletns.. omes im iiaeiee ss 
REN! HOMIO: eccenseccnces | Mescinccnice orcs 8.50 8.50 
Marion, Ohio Beare Saat at aes 8.50 -850 
TESTS CS Seer eee eee GOVOIG00 — svissvscctcns 10.00p 8.003 ........ 1.49r 
Sheboygan, Wis. .................. MATSO, — ecctectaiecnscg: —_cacLanbastxassstes "Gao peeassmtceees Eeeeees. Dames 9:50 95 
SNNNIATUINUNREIS esate ee gt eee Pe eee Bot eh a 
White Rock, Ohio.................. 1250) dite < 00 32:00. S00 cnc 
Wy spconnm pomte (5)... oases RESO. ~ asinpescencenec | Gapspensiteiicenny Aleeeens -eneices ‘ee 
Woodville, Ohio .................... 12.50 8.00 8.00 13.50 9.00 11.00 9.00 1.50 
SOUTHERN: 
oN CRE’ RIE 12.50 10.00 B30. 2255 8.50 1.50 
INT NS accscascctccecs lecettaiseecmceen, « eebseetdiauaaseass ~Kenapctceibeeretes. gepiesiueetesece, Wecesnke acsveue 14.00 1.75 
MGPAVELOREG, JAIR,  q...200:-<eccncesn- 12.50 IOS0O | Saco : 2 | eo aero -50 1.50 
TV RUORE, FAIR. mcccicccecccscccccsass 12.00 10.00 10.50 100 900 ok peed 1.50u 
Knoxville, Tenn. .................. 20.25 MOD Sevsivicecreentons ects. Mednles 8.50 1.50 
I ord os ee 13.00 SOO igcerisetecss Gees -80 12.00 1.70 
WESTERN: 
WIEN chs ch kc Se i ee) Ace hee eae oes 5 oe ee eo attics 
Kirtland, N. M. Sesto: deedbeoumebacxepes. — ‘Sebceeceteceescuee™ ) aboutcpicacensce, ~lesceseaesclietaces /) seceisee a cieee cee ie man eae 
Limestone, Wash. ................ 15.00 15.00 10.00 15.00 16.50 16.50 16. 50 2.09 
Da eee nee SEO MEAD2OO  elsscssermcertcee’ “saecrodeec est os Gees Op 1.504 
San Francisco, Calif.............19.50@21.00 18.00@20.00 15.00 9650 cis. seks 14.00; 2.00 
Tehachapi, Calif. he EE ee 
Seattle, Wash. ..................... 19.00 19.00 12.00 19.00 19.00 ........ . 18.60 2. 30. 
t50-lb. paper bags; (a) run of kilns; (c) wooden, steel 1.70; (d) steel; (e) per 180-lb. barrel; (f) 
dealers’ prices; (g) to 9.50; (h) to 1.75: (i) 180-Ib. net barrel 1.65; 280-Ib. net barrel, 2.65 (m) finishing 
lime, 3.00 common; (n) common lime; (0) high calcium; (p) to 10.50; (q) to ’8.503 (r) to 1.50; 
(s) in 80-Ib. burlap sacks; (t) to 3.00; (u) two 90-Ib. ba; s; ) oil burnt; wood burnt 2.25 @2.50; 


sx) wood, steel 2.30; (z) to 15.00; (*) ” quoted f.o.b. New 


0-Ib. bags, wood bbl. 1.60; (1) to 10.00; 
t) to 16.00. 


(.) 80-lb. paper bags; (2) to 3.00; 


ork; (ft) paper bags; (w) to 


(3) to 9.00; 


1.50 in two 
(,) to 1.60. 
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Miscellaneous Sands 
(Continued) 
City or shipping point Roofing sand Traction 
Gray Summit and 



















Klondike, Mo. ............ 1.75 
ee Depot, Penn... 2.00 2.00 
Massillon, Ohio 2.25 
Mineral Ridge and 

Ohlton, Ohio .............. *1.75@ 2.00 #175 
BMiGitoursville, PORN. cc. cscccecrenccsases 1.25 
tawe.. Tl., | :...:.... 1.25@ 1.50 coceseseoseea 
en Win, BED, cikiccs ecco 1.25 
Round Top, Md... 2.25 1.75 
San Francisco, Ca .- 3.50@ 4.50  3.50@ 4.50 
Thayers, Penn. 2.25 
LG SS | | See eee ee ees 1.00 1.00 
Warwick, Ohio 2.25 
EAMOB VEG, GINO? ccsccscestens cccccececcccsneensass 2.50 


Talc 


Prices given are per ton f.o.b. (in carload lots 
only), producing plant, or nearest shipping point, 
Baltimore, Md.: 























Crude talc (mine DC) eee eee 3.00@ 4.00 

Ground tale (20-50 mesh), bags...... 10.00 

Cubes 55.00 

Blanks (per Ib.) .08 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons... .08 

per gross 1,25 
Chatsworth, Ga.: 

Crude Talc 5.00 

Ground (150-200 mesh), bulk............ 12.00 

Pencils and steel worker’s crayons, 

per gross 1.00@ 2.50 
Chester, Vt. 

Ground tale (150-200 mesh), bulk.... 9.00@10.00 

Including bags 10.00@11.00 
Chicago and Joliet, IIl.: 

Ground (150-200 mesh), bags............ 30.00 
Dalton, Ga.: 

Crude talc 5.06 

Ground tale (150-200) bags................ 10.00 @12.00 

Pencils and steel workers’ crayons, 

per gross 1.00@ 1.50 





Emeryville, N. Y.: 

(Double air floated) including bags; 

325 mesh 14.75 

200 mesh 13.75 
Hailesboro, N. Y.: 

Ground white talc (double and triple 

air floated) including bags, 300-350 

mesh 15.50 @20.00 
Henry, Va.: 

Crude (mine run) 3.50@ 4.50 

Ground talc (150-200 mesh), bulk.... 7.50@14.00 
Joliet, Ill.: 

Ground tale (150-200) bags................ 30.00 
Keeler, Calif. 

Ground (200- . mesh), bags............ 20.00 @30.00 
Natural Bridge, N. Y.: 

Ground tale (300 mesh), WEB cisco 12.00 @ 14.00 


Rock Phosphate 


Prices given are per ton (2240-lb.) f.o.b. pro- 
ducing plant or nearest shipping point. 
Lump Roc 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65-70%.. 4.50@ 5.00 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 75% 6.00 
Tennessee—F.O.B. mines, gross ton, 
unground brown rock, B.P.L. 72% 2. 
ess | Py, ep tn eS BL 6.0 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%, 2000 lb. 7.25@ 8.25 
Ground Roc 
(2000 Ibs.) 
Centerville, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%............ 7.00 
Gordonsburg, Tenn.—B.P.L. -65- a: 4.00@ 4.50 
Mt. Pleasant, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%; 
buik, 7.25; bags 9.25 
Twomey, Tenn.—B.P.L. 65%........-----++ 7.25 


Florida Phosphate 


(Raw Land Pebble) 


(Per Ton.) 
Florida—F. O. B. mines, gross ton, 
68/66% B.P.L., Basis 68%.............. 
70% min. B.P.L., Basis 70%........... 
72% min. B.P.L.. Basis 72%.........--- 
yA te Sue Sg Ry a 
Vw co TR 5s ae RS Ey 2 


Mica 
Prices given are net, F.O.B. plant or nearest 
shipping point. 
Pringle, S. D.—Mine run, per ton..125.00@150. = 
Peunen Wis, HEF Win nccsescincs 

















bo tO to STO 
MUM 





Scrap, per ton, carloads............-..--- 19.00@ 20.00 
Rumney Depot, N. H.— per ton, 00 
Se ae eee ee aero 3608 
NR RINE oo cca eens Phy 
Clean: Shop “SCPAicnccsct. 2. a2nccsscssnos- oy 
Dy PrOUNd, 20 MES: .--<.6....-<0000-0002- 36 
40 mesh 33 
60 mesh py 
100 mesh — 
200 mesh ye 
| RS ee ORR Deer a 


Punch mica;.-per’ 1D....:-......2.<:. 
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Special Aggregates 


Prices are per ton f.o.b. quarry or nearest ship- 
ping point. j 
City or shipping point 





















































Barton, WiS., £.0.b. CATS ............eeee-oee 
Brandon, Vt.—Engliskh 
pink and English 
CTOBIY, ocecennsaicscageeseeceooes *11.00 *11.00 
Brandon grey .......-...- *11.00 *11.00 
Buckingham, Que.— 
Buff stucco dash........ $12.00@14.00 
Chicago, Ill. — Stucco 
chips, in sacks f.o.b. 
quarries 17.50 
Crown Point, N. Y.—- 
eee SOE ccvccsscnncins 8.00@10.00 
Easton, Penn.—Green, 
bags included ............ 10.00@20.00 10.00@20.90 
Haduam, Conn. — Fel- 
ecane DOM snsci..... 15.00 15.00 
Harrisonburg, Va.— Bulk 
marble (crushed, in 
BEGS)  wnsnsesoracsssersonaneens 712.50 712.50 
Ingomar, Ohio — Con- 
crete facings and 
stucco dash 6.00@18.00 
Middlebrook, Mo.—Red .................... 25.00 @30.00 
Middlebury and Bran- 
don, Vt.—Middlebury 
white ...... : 79.00 
Milwaukee, Wis 14.00 @34.00 
Newark, N. J.— Roofing 
granules 7.50 
New York, N. Y.—Red 
and yellow Verona.... ..............-..... 32.00 
Red Granite, Wis. 7.50 
Sioux Falls, S. D.......... 7.50 7.50 
Stockton, Calif. —‘‘Natrock” roofing 
grits 15.00@20.00 
Tuckahoe, N. Y 12.00 
Villa Grove, Colo 13.00 
Warren, N. H.—cement 
facing (mica), per 
SIE. Scccscustaceuaatnakibensarads: ‘Ssdbucentncadesacinte 7.50 
Wauwatosa, Wis 16.00 @45.00 
Wellsville, Colo.—Colo- 
rado Travertine Stone 15.00 15.00 
{C.L. 
*C.L. including bags; L.C.L. 12.50. 
tC.L. including bags, L.C.L. 10.00. 
Potash Feldspar 
Auburn and Brunswick, Me.—Color, 
white; 98% thru 140 mesh bulk........ 19.00 
Bath, Me—Color, white; analysis, 
potash, 12%; 100% thru 180 mesh, 
bags, 21.00; bulk ; 18.00 
Buckingham, Que.—Color, white; 
analysis, k.0, 12-13%; Na2O, 
1.75%; bulk 9.00 
De Kalb Jct., N. Y¥.—Color, white; 
bulk (crude) 9.60 
East Hartford, Conn.—Color, white, 
95% through 60 mesh, bags................ 16.00 
96% thru 150 mesh, bags.................. 23.00 
Erwin, Tenn.—Color, white; analysis, 
12.07% K,0, 19.34% AleOs; Naz ’ 
2.92% ; SiOz, 64.76%; FesOs, .36%; 
98.50% thru 200 mesh, bags, 16.90; 
bulk 15.50 
Glen Tay Station, Ont., color, red 
or punk; analysis: Ks.O, 12.81%, 
RCN COUN a a ae 6.00@ 7.50 
Keystone, S. D.—Prime white, bulk 
(crude) .......... 8.00 
Los Angeles, Calif.—Color, white; 
analysis, K2O, 10.35%; NaO, 
3.62%; AlsOs, 18.71% 3 SiOz, 
65.48%; Fe2Os,, .17%; 99% thru 
200 mesh, bags included, carloads.. 22.00 
_ 20.00 
Murphsboro, Ill.—Color, snow white; 
analysis SiOs, 64.4%; K2O, 13%; 
Na2O, 2.5%; Fe2Os, 0.07%; AloOs, 
19.3% ; 98% thru 200 mesh, bags.... 21.00 
RINE REE NE eI ae 20.U0 


Rock Products 


Penland, N. C.—Color, white; crude, 
bulk 


























8.00 

Ground, bulk , 16.50 
Tenn. Mills—Color, white; analysis 

K.0, 18%; Na2Oz, 10%; 08% SiU:; 

99% thru 200 mesh; bulk................ ‘a 18.06 

99% thru 140 mesh, bulk......... a 16.00 
Toughkenamon, Pa.—Color, white to 

light cream; 98% thru 150 mesh, 

bags, 11.00@13.00; bulk.................... iss 10.00 
Toronto, Can.—Color, flesh; analysis 

K2O, 12.75%; NasO, 1.96%; crude.. 7.50@ 8.00 
Trenton, N. J.—Crude, _bulk................ 12.00@27.00 

99% thru 140 mesh; bulk.................. 16.00 

(Bags 11 cents each, non-returnable) 

Wheeling, W. Va.—Color, white; anal- 

ysis,, K20, 9.50%; Al2Os, 16.70%; 

Na2O, 3.50%; SiOz, 69.50%; 99% 

thru 140 mesh, bulk 19.00 

Blended Feldspar 
(Pulverized) 
Tenn. Mills—Bulk 16.00 @20.00 
Chicken Grits 
Afton Mich. (limestone) per ton.......... 10.00 
Belfast and Rockland, Me.—(Lime- 

SEGE).. TRG, OG Cia accvcercisicsin ccc $10.00 
Brandon and Middlebury, Vt., per ton 12.00F 
Centerville, Lowa (gypsum) per ton.... 18.00 
Chico, Texas (limestone), 100 1b. bags, 

per ton 8.00@ 9.00 
Los Angeles Harbor (limestone), 100- 

lb. sack, 1.00; sacks, per ton, 8.50@ 

9.507; bulk, per ton 6.00 @7.00T 
Toughkenamon, Pa.—(Feldspar) 100- 

lb. bags, 1.00; bulk, per ton.............. 10.00 
Danbury, Conn., Rockdale and West 

Stockbridge, Mass. — (Limestone) 

bulk 7.50@9.00* 
Gypsum, Ohio.—(Gypsum) per ton.... 10.00 
Limestone, Wash. (limestone) per ton 12.50 
Rocky Point, Va. (limestone) 100 lb. 

bags, 75c; sacks, per ton, 6.00 bulk 5.00 
Seattle, Wash.— (Limestone), bulk, per 

ton 12.50 
Warren, N. H.—(Mica) per ton.......... 7.80 
Waukesha, Wis.—(Limestone), per ton 8.00 


“CL. 
fLess than 5-ton lots. 
ICL. 


Sand-Lime Brick 


Prices given per 1000 brick f.o.b. plant or near- 
est shipping point, unless otherwise noted. 


Barton, Wis. 
Boston, Mass 
Brighton, N. Y 
Dayton, Ohio ; 
NI © MEIN ico soca ocSicantasaspuinsdooanadia 









































Farmington, Conn. ve: 17.00 
Dg |) Ee eee sence oes 12.50@16.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich ; 12.00 
Po ene *20.00 
\DRRIOIN  NOIN occa cicentsckaniananbsadinnaienaida 13.00 
RMR RG. Wc —- acapenansgsaccdiansauvaieacncneanen 13.00 
Madison, Wis. 7al4.00 
Michigan City, Ind 12.00 
Milwaukee, Wis. *13.00 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn........... 11.25 
New Brighton, Minn 10.00 
Pontiac, Mich. ...... 11.00@12.00 
GI WOU © scrsitcatsiricusciniacinmens 15.00 
UI Re ©» Wks eens 19.75 
Saginaw, Mich. ... 13.50 
San Antonio, Tex 12.00 @12.50 
Sebewaing, Mich. 12.00 
oe Si eee 18.00 
‘lerra Cotta, D. C... ae 13.50 
BO een one noneos 12.00 

FIR s WG sccc cc cceccocsicciicceannss 12.00 





Wilkinson, 


*Delivered on job. 1 
tLess 5%. Dealers’ price. 
M. 10 days. 


+Delivered in city limits. 
(a) Less 1.00 E.O. 
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Portland Cement 


Prices per bag and per bbl, without bags net 
15 carload lots. 




















Per Bag Per Bbl. 
Pg N. M 3.47 
Atlanta, Ga. 2.35 
po”: [Seer ist 1.70@2.35 
NS JANIE (oo en 2.30 
ji ee ia ers 1.81@2.63f 
Buffalo, N. 1.67 @2.38¢ 
Butte, Mont. 3.61 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 2.34 
Charleston, , Se 2.35 
Cheyenne, Wyo. .......... 3.31 
CTMETIMEEE, CHENG © ssccssxiccccescinnsesint 2.37 
Cleveland, Ohio 2.29 
Chicago, Ill. ........... 2.10 @2.60 
Columbus, Ohio 2.34 
Dallas, Texas 2.10 
PRRGCRIGEE: NOW sicknemi ences 2.29 
TU CRI isviricrrnsctciecctites ances 2.38 
ee On >.” i rere 66% 2.65 
pa | SS Te RS 2.15t 
De SS Ee 2.09 
i eee 2.60 
a ee 2.29 
po Os ee 2.60 
Dn) 2.35 
Jersey City, N. J........... 1.85 @2.33 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 2.02 @2.42 
Los Angeles, Calif........ 2.44f 
Louisville, Ky. .....:. 2.27 
I ROU cicicesrs ccs 2.80@3.00 
Milwaukee, | nS See ee 25 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Montreal, Que. 





Omaha, Ne 
| 5 es 
Philadelphia, Penn. 
eS EET 
by Se eee 
PCOS 8 Sa 38 eae Pe 
Portland, Ore. ..... 
Reno, Nevada ....... 
Richmond, Va. 

















Sale: Lake Cay, Utiiic. ns 70% 81 
Sam Wranewmen, Canis. cnccces 2.31f 
pe EN So eee eric eee eigen 2.50 
Sa eS 55 2.20f 
Se ee OU a 2.32 
"eater 10c discount 2.65 
NNT IP UII wcscvccacinonciacainloratis eases 2.60 
TR QU ge 2.20 
RO WII ecicticcnicecdcaceeuiia \aaaidanh 2.65 
Bi CO | ea eee 2.73 
es 2.17 
Wamtumnewee N. Coa ces 2.78 


NOTE—Add 40c per bbl. for bags. 

*Delivered on job in any quantity, sacks extra. 

Ten cents less to dealers. 

Mill prices f.o.b. in carload lots, without bags, 
to contractors. 




















Per Bag Per Bbl. 
Te NN i cctceee acre 1.85 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .. 2.45° 
eS roe 2.35 
Davenport, Calif. . 2.05 
Detroit, Mich. 2.15 
Hannibal, Mo. 2.05 
Hudson, N. Y 2.05 
Leeds, Ala. 1.95 
Mildred, Kans. 2.35 
Nazareth, Penn. 1.95 
Northampton, Penn. 1.95 
Richard City, Tenn. 2.05 
Steelton, Minn. ...... 1.90 
po SR ee eee 2.20 
pa es = 1.35 


*Including sacks at 10c each. 





Gypsum Products—cARLOAD PRICES 


Agri- 
Crushed Ground cultural 


Rock Gypsum Gypsum 
Arden, Nev. and Los 






cingeles, Calif. .......... 3.00 8.00u 8.00u 
enterville, Iowa .......... 3.00 10.00 15.00 
I SO 
Delawanna, N. J... <... m scipauale 
I a cee il 7.00 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 2.75 6.00 6.00 
Apsum, Ohiot .... 3.00 4.00 6.00 
og ie ae eee ee agian 
m Smpeles, Came cs seats ike 
Port Clinton, Ohio... 3.00 4.00 6.00 
Portland, Colo. cess, ccesee rene pee et 
gan Francisco, Rite eee eet 
Rattle, Wash. .....c..ccco. nce 11.00 
percent anc pera unde 
imnipeg, Man. ............ 5.00 5.00 7.00 
NOTE~— 
*To 3.00 


Sa efetivere d on job; (k) sacks 12c extra, rebated; (m) includes 


u) includes sacks; (v) F.O.B. N. Y. C. and 








PER TON AND PER M SQUARE FEET, F. O. 


Cement 
Stucco an 


Calcined Gauging Wood White Sanded 
Gypsum Plaster Fiber Gauging Plaster 
10.70u Ge ae ee 
10.00 10.00 10.50 ks Se 
11.30 11.30 2 ieee 
tet Seale 8.00 weeeeeeeee 8.25 @9.40 
ca eng 15.50d 18.50 ccusda 
8.00 9.00 9.00 Vs ee 
9.00 9.00 9.00 19.00 7.00 
Of ae enc. (OC(‘“ - 
pS ae online 
10.00 9.00 9.00 21.00 7.00 
a ee <ssihin 
13.40r Ce ae 15.40r oniciia 
w=. > sees” aasiiaas 
13.00 14.00 Mee «wae 828266 oa 


Returnable bags, 10c each; paper bags, 1.00 per ton extra (not returnable). 


dealers yard tn mill. locelite. 





—Plaster Board— Wallboard, 
B. MILL %x32x ¥%x32x %x32 or 
36”. S 36". t. 48”. Lgth 
1500 lb. 1850 1b. 67-10’, 1850 
Keene’s Trowel Per M PerM Ib. PerM 
Cement’ Finish Sq. Ft Sq. Ft. q. Ft. 
mates 11.70u ike a encduhed 
10) l(t ee tit 
WES 14%4s —.15%4s - 40.00@41.00 
S50 amc ||COC wannniiia 
Se ti‘éiwms S* saan 
yn 15.00 30.00 
30.15 20.00 cane 20.00 30.00 
21.50 pares pres peace pales 
wink == Seda 20.00 25.00 33.00 


; Tto 11.00; lito 12.00; tprices per net ton, sacks extra; (a) to 25.00; (b) net; (c) gross; (d) hair fibre; (f) delivered; (h) delivered in six states; 
aper bags; (0) includes jute sacks; (r) including sacks at 15c; (s) per board; (t) to 
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Rock Products 


Market Prices of Cement Products 


Concrete Block 


Prices given are net per unit, 
































f.o.b. plant or nearest shipping point 






































































































































es a. 
City of shipping point 8x8x16 8x10x16 8x12x16 
I a a a 17.00 
Columbus. Ohio 16@.18a 
NNER 5s san Rccndev esis niocesncbaneaubtbesienss 19.00¢ 
Forest Park, Ill 18.00* 
Grand Rapids, Mich .16 
Graettinger, Iowa .18@. oS 
Indianapolis, Ind. 14@ 
Los Angeles, Calif. SSixsH4x12—55, 00 
A AS | eee .18@ 
Olivia and Mankato, Minn. ..........cccecscceececceeeone 9. oo 
Somerset, Pa. -20@.22 
Yakima, Wash. 20.00* 
*Price per 100 at plant. {Rock or panel face. (a) Face. Delivered. {Price per 1000. (b) Per ton 
. 4x8x12 65.0 
Cement Roofing Tile . _. Pleasant, N. Y.: ae 
Prices are net. per sq. in carload lots, f.o.b. x$x1 M 
nearest shipping point unless otherwise stated. oma” Rapids, Mich.: Per .00 
Camden and Trenton, N. J.—8x12, per sq. Houston, Texas: 
Red 15.00 5x4x12 (Lightweight) ...........cs--sssss-.--- 45.00 
Green 18.00 5x8x12 (Lightweight) ............. Beettecarncs 80.00 
Chicago, Ill.—per sq 20.00 we Calif.—(Stone Tile — 
Cicero, Ill. —Hawthorne roofing tile, per sq. 3% 6x12 5.00 
Chocolate Yellow, Tan 3i4x8x12 6.00 
Red and Green and Slate cae auA eee : : 
Orange Blue Gray Wildasin Spur, (Building Tile) Los 
French and Spanishf..$11. 50. $13.50 $12.75 Angeles, Calif. : . 
Ridges (each) 25 35 .30 Eac 
RURIOR ess 125 35 30  4x3%x12 03% 
Hip starters 50 -60 60  6x3%412 04% 
Hip terminals, 2-way.. 1.25 1.50 1.50 8x3%4x12 — : 05% 
Hip terminals, 4-way.. 4.00 5.00 5.00 Yakima, Wash.—Building tile: , 
Mansard _ terminals...... 2.50 3.00 3.00 - 5x8x12 -10 
Gable Gnials- ....-........... = 3s se 
Gable starters................ . ; : . ' 
Gable finishers.............. .25 35 .30 Cement Drain Tile 
End bands......esccccccecone 25 35 30 
* 
*Ralee a een = no os Graettinger, Iowa drain tile per 100 ft. 
*Used only with Spanish tile. = naooaerve® $3 
tPrice per square. 8.in 9°00 
Houston, Texas.—Roofing Tile, per sq. COR a eer eae aiiyg ar Roane 12.00 
ed 17.00)  12-in. =. 17.50 
Green 19.50 14.in. 25.00 
Indianapolis, Ind.—9!’x15” ee 35.00 
Gray 10.00 ig in, 45.00 
Red 11.60 30.in. 60.00 
Green 13.00 92-in 70.00 
Waco, Texas: Persq. 34 -in, 80.00 
4x4 “ 30-in, ; - _ 100.00 
*‘T]° . Olivia and Mankato, Minn.—Ce- 
Cement Building Tile ment drain tile, per ton.................... 8.00 
Tacoma, Wash.—Drain tile per ft.: 

Cement City, Mich. — 5’’x8"x12”, in. -04 
per M 55.00 4 in. .05 
Detroit, Mich.—5x8x12, per 100... 8.50 6 ag te 
Longview, Wash.—(Stone Tile) Per 1000 e oS 
4x6x12 55.00 Waukeshar “Wis.—Drain tile, per ton............ Pe 9.00 
Concrete Brick 

Common Face 
Prices given per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant or near- Milwaukee, Wis ............ 15.00 30.00@50.00 
est shipping point. Mt. Pleasant, N. Y....... 14.00@23.00 
Common Face Omaha, Neb:..-::c.....-..- 18.00 30.00@40.00 
Appleton, Minn............... 22.00 25.00@35.00 Pasadena, Calif. ............ 12.50 
Baltimore, Md. (Del. Philadelphia, Penn. ...... 15.25 21.50 
according to quan- Portland, Ore. .......... i 17.00 25. oars 00 
| ee 15.50 22.00@50.00 Prairie du Chien, Wis. 14.00 2.50 
Camden and Rapid Cry, S. BD... 18.00 25. o0@ae. 00 
mrenton, Ne. Jesscncn- 17.00 bud ae Cc 16.50 32.50@125.00 
Ensley, Ala. (“Slag Watertown, N. Y 20.00 35.00 
gh See Se acecies 14.50 22.50@33.50 Wauwatosa, Wis 14.00 20.00@42.00 
Eugene, Ore 25.00 35.00@75.00 Winnipeg, Man.... 14.00 22.00 
Friesland, Wis... 22.00 32.00 Yakima, Wash. .... 75 LL) | ener eee ae 
Longview, Wash. .......... || | ae nen *Gray. tRed. 
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Shearman Company to Build 
Concrete Pipe Plant at 
Shreveport 

RECENT announcement in the Shreve- 

port, La., Journal states that the Shear- 
man Concrete Pipe Co., Knoxville, Tenn., is 
to establish a large branch concrete pipe 
plant at Shreveport. The new plant will 
serve Louisiana, southern Arkansas and east- 
ern Texas. 

The plant will be located on a 5-acre site 
adjoining the new Texas and Pacific rail- 
way terminal. An option on additional ad- 
joining acreage, to be used in case expan- 
sion is necessary, is said to have been also 
obtained. The report says that orders for 
$250,000 worth of machinery have been 
placed and that the plant will be in opera- 
tion within a short time. 

The Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. is one 
of the largest reinforced concrete pipe manu- 
facturers in the country and operate plants 
in 16 states. Recently the company is re- 
ported to have sold several of its plants east 
of the Mississippi and iri Arkansas and Texas 
(Rock Propucts, May 1 issue). A. N. 
Shearman is president and R. S. Lander, sec- 
reary and manager of the company. 


New Sand and Gravel Plant 
to Have Ready-Mix 
Concrete Unit 
Sipagameccanene of a complete mod- 

ern sand and gravel plant, together with 
a central concrete mixing plant, has been 
started recently by the Dorman-Kampe Co. 
at Vancouver, Wash. 

Among the machinery to be installed at 
the plant in addition to the bunkers and con- 
crete mixer will be crushers, washers and 
screens. Sand and gravel will be obtained 
from the bars lying above the river and the 
river bed itself. Both concrete sand and 
plaster sand will be made. All equipment 
will be driven by two electric motors, one 
of 130 h.p. and the other of 30 h.p., which 
are to be installed. 

The concrete mixing plant is said to be 
the first of its kind in the locality and con- 
sists of an innundator and a 1-yd. mixer. 
Specially built trucks will be used to make 
deliveries. The new plants are expected to 
be in operation within a short time and will 
be under the supervision of B. L. Dorman, 
one of the owners. 





Current Prices Cement Pipe 








Prices are net per foot f.o.b. cities or nearest shipping point in carload lots unless otherwise noted. 











Culvert and Sewer 4 in. 6 in. Sin. 10in. 12in. 15in. 18in. 20in. 22in. 24in. 27in. 30in. 36in. 42in. 48in. 541. 60 in. 
Detroit, Mich................. $14.00 per ton 
Graettinger, Iowa 04%4d .05% .08% 12% (CSTR ae -40 .50 .60 ee ee ee eee ee 
Ts Repids. BEC. CD) ccc, ccsece inane -60 72 1.00 bee” tae ee 1.92 2.32 3.00 4.00 5.00 6.00 = axcere om" 
Houston, Texas. .......... 19 24 -43 55% .90 1.30 71.70 Bie as eas (Ee ee (CR saad 
BUGIMMIRDOIS, TRG. TR) csi cesses masene -80 0 1.10 (eS le see .70 .70 iis. ducts’ ees «(prt aad 
Longview, Wash........... Sewer pipe 40% off list, _gulvert—list 
EE 5 ae eet ee Ge oy 1 2.50 3.25 a a a - 
OE SEE 6: Se ee 12.00 per ton 
skeet <a il Sai - = a 0 es > ae 7.78 
SS ae ee 80? 1.00? ee ee. ek 200° 5x. 3.255 ioe Ce sa em we 
Tacoma, Wash. .......... 15 18 22% 30 -40 $5 Wee eR, nee pee ee i ° ee - 
Tiskilwa, Ill. (rein.) (a). 2. esee neste 65 75 85 1.10 1.60 eee MO ee way kK OlUlUCe: COUESe 
Wahoo, Neb. (b)........ s+ Se Sam oes 1.00 1.13 a tee 2.11 Sakets 2.75 3.58 4.62 6.14 6.96 7.78 
Waukesha, Wis. ........... 12 in. to 60 in. 18.00 per ton 
Yakima, Wash. ............ 


°30-in. lengths up to 27-in. diam., 48-in. 
21-in. diam. tPrice per 2 ft. length. 


(d) 5 in. diam. 


$10.00 per ton 


lengths after; (a) 24-in. lengths ; (b) Reinforced ; (c) Interlocking bar ee 
*@5.00. *@7. 


1@1.08. 7@1.25. 9@1.65. 4@2.50. 5@3.85. 
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Hollow Sand-Lime Brick Success- 
fully Made in Europe* 


German Press Said to Solve the Prob- 
lem of Lighter, Cheaper Building Unit 
Which Requires 259 Less Material 


ONSIDERABLE research in Germany 

has been devoted to the production of 
light weight hollow sand-lime brick or build- 
ing tile. Of late the firm of Bernhardi & 
Son of Eilenberg, Germany, after years of 
work has produced a lightweight hollow 
brick. In this brick hollow spaces are rows 

















Fig. 1. Side and top views of hollow 
sand lime brick, showing the method 
of staggering the holes 


of small cylindrical cavities. In this design, 
there is provided cohesive strength trans- 
versely and lengthwise of the brick, which 
is sufficient to allow removal of the green 
brick from the press table and their piling 
on the hardening cylinder trucks. 

A regular ‘solid sand-lime brick weighs on 
an average 8 Ib., and a hollow brick of the 
same dimensions after the heaviest pressing 
weighs slightly over 6 lb., or from 22 to 25% 
less. By careful selection of the quality of 
lime and sand used in manufacture it is 
possible to make the brick even lighter, and 
in consequence effect an even greater saving 
on the cost of manufacture. 


——_.. 


*T - . . - 
Translated from Tonindustrie-Zeitung. 








In the process of hardening, the steam, 
because of the hollow spaces, penetrates 
throughout the mass more quickly so that 
the hardening proceeds at a faster rate. In 
Eilenberg it is said that complete hardening 
and full strength has been obtained on the 
hollow brick after 6 hours exposure in the 
steam cylinders. Since the quality of the 
raw materials used in making brick varies 
and affects the time of hardening, other 
bricks may require more or less time. 

Tests on hollow sand-lime brick show that 
their compressive strength is quite compara- 
ble to that of similar brick made of clay. 

Sand-lime brick manufacturers have al- 
ways desired to increase the size and 
strength of the brick and at the same time 
lower its specific gravity. It is quite possi- 
ble that the size of the brick will be in- 
creased, thus making possible great savings 
in the time and cost of putting them in place. 
The new type has a great future and is 
destined to open a new sales market for 
sand-lime brick manufacturers. 


Detail of Special Press 


The manufacture of the hollow brick is 
table 
equipped with a two-section plunger press 
patented by Dr. 


carried on on a_ revolving press 


Bernhardi, which presses 
the brick and pushes it out of the press. 
Figs. 2 and 5 show the parts of the plunger 
press and the methods of operation. Fig. 2 
shows the plungers of the press in position, 
previous to the addition of sand-lime mix- 
tures. Parts of the plungers act as cores. 
Fig. 3 shows the same press after the form 
has been filled. Fig. 4 shows the position of 
the plungers after pressing and in Fig. 5 is 
shown the pressed hollow brick ejected from 
the press. 


Nh kh hh hhhewhahan beable 
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The plungers are easily removed for elean- 
ing and are also easy to replace in position. 
These presses are provided with means of 
removal of excess material so as to eliminate 
wear from this excess on the movable parts. 


Some Physical Properties of 
Sand-Lime-Brick 


N investigation to determine the strength 
of the bond between mortar and sand- 
lime brick is now being conducted by the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. The problem in 
part consists of a study of the effect of 
various physical properties of the brick, such 
as total absorption, rate of absorption, dens- 
ity (including pores), specific gravity of 
solids in the brick, and rate of drying, upon 
the adhesion of the mortar to the brick. Con- 
sequently these properties have been deter- 
mined upon 1325 individual bricks, represent- 
ing the product of eight manufacturers. 
Some very interesting relationships have 
been found to exist, including the following: 
When sand-lime brick are immersed in 
water, those of the highest total absorption 
show the most rapid rate of absorbing wa- 
ter at the start, and they are the first to 
approach a condition of saturation; the limit 
of their capacity for absorbing water is 
nearly reached in 12 hours, and very little 
more water is absorbed if the immersion is 
continued for seven days. At the end of 
seven days’ immersion sand-lime bricks con- 
tain on the average 4% less water than when 
boiled for five hours. The rates of absorbing 
water sometimes vary more between bricks 
of one make than between the average rates 
of bricks of two makes. 

The specific gravity of the solids in sand- 
lime bricks is so nearly the same that one 
can locate a smooth curve by plotting the 
points which represent the total absorption 
and the density (including pores) of a num- 
ber of bricks. Such a curve can be used in 
determining the total absorption of other 
sand-lime bricks without the use of water 
merely by determining the density of each. 

Bricks which are more porous dry out a 
little faster than those less porous and re- 
tain less water when air dry, which amount 
varies from 0.5 to 1.0% or more of water, 
depending upon the material of the brick and 
the relative humidity—News Bulletin of the 
U. S. Bureau of Standards. 





FIC 4 








FIG. & 


Fig. 2. Plungers in position previous to addition of sand-lime mixture. Fig. 3. Press and plungers after filling. Fig. 4. The 
lower press section is forced up and a back pressure plate automatically closes over the top surface and the green brick 


is made. Fig. 5. Finished brick ejected and the press back to its original position, as in Fig. 2 
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HE Mundy Sales Corp., New York, an- 

nounce the development of a new hoist 
fitted with a sliding gear transmission, en- 
abling the operator to hoist with three dif- 
ferent speed ratios. The sliding gear trans- 
mission is similar to that used in automobiles 
and motor trucks. The hoists are for either 
gasoline or electric power and are said to be 
particularly adaptable to quarry work, etc. 

The introduction of a gear box or sliding 
gear transmission with the hoist is said to 
enable the hoist to handle average loads at 
a more economical speed. The operator has 
at his command three different line pulls and 
speed ratios and this speed and line pull 


a> Mie, ry 


im” a a, 


Two views of the sliding gear and silent chain transmission 
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New Machinery and Equipment 
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New Three Speed Hoist 


change can be accomplished, it is said, in a 
shorter time than otherwise required and 
eliminates the necessity of handling all loads 
at the same speed. 


The hoist, all gear shift and clutch levers 
are so mounted that the operator does not 
have to move from his operating position to 
change speeds. In the case of the gas engine 
unit, he has only to move when cranking the 
engine. This hoist is built in units of 20 to 
100 hp. and contains asbestall frictions and 
other features of regular Mundy hoists. 

On the 60 hp. three speed hoist, a slow 
speed of approximately 140 ft..per minute 
with a line pull of 9000 lb.; intermediate 
speed, 210 ft. per minute; line pull, 6000 Ib. ; 
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high speed, 
4500 Ib. 


ing 


265 ft. per minute; line pull, 

is said to be obtained. The follow- 

gives details of speeds, line pulls, etc, 
60 HP., 3-SPEED HOIST | 


Slow speed, 550 r.p.m. Drive shaft in. rope 








First lap::.....: ye 140 ft. min. . 7 ‘i ), pull 
Third lap........ % 160 ft. min. 8,750 lb. 
Fifth lap 180 ft. min. 7800 lb. 
Seventh as 198 ft. min. 7,100 lb. 
Int. speed, 820 r.p.m. Drive shaft 
First lap ........ ¥% 210 ft. min. 6,700 lb. 
Third lap Y% 240 ft. min. 5,800 Ib. 
Fifth lap ¥% 270 ft. min. 5,200 lb. 
Seventh lap....54 296 ft. min. 4,750 lb. 


High speed, 1050 r.p.m. Drive shaft. 
Pret 400:...-...:. % 265 ft. min. 5,200 lb. 
Third lap........ % 305 ft. min. 4,530 Ib. 
Fifth lap........ % 345 ft. min. 4,000 Ib. 
Seventh lap....5% 378 ft. min. 3,640 Ib. 
Slow speed, 36.4 r.p.m. Drum shaft 
Pirst. tap ......:. RYA 140 ft. min. * 10,000 Ib. 
Third lap........ % 164 ft. min. & 8,550 Ib. 
Fitth lao ........ % 188 ft. min. X 7,450 Ib. 
Seventh lap....34 213 ft. min. X 6,600 lb. 





of three-speed hoist 
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New Single Control Measuring 
Batcher 


NEW single control batcher operated by 
A a single lever, which is said to perform 
the complete operation of filling, cutting off, 
dumping the batch of sand and stone, closing 
the lower and opening the upper gates in a 
fraction of a minute, has been recently 
brought out by the Hetzel Steel Form and 
Iron Co., Warren, Ohio. The upper and 
lower gates automatically interlock, so as 
to produce, it is claimed, accurate and uni- 

















Measuring batcher attached to a bin 
as used in stone, sand and gravel 
plants 


form batches. Provisions have been made, 
it is said, for quick and accurate adjustment 
to compensate for bulking. 


The sand batcher is of standard capacity 
adjustable from 8 to 14 cu. ft. and is round 
in cross section. The stone batcher is also 
round and has a standard capacity adjust- 
able from 13 to 28 cu. ft. Both are equipped 
with loading indicators to show when full 
or empty. The batcher frame is a self- 
contained unit built of channel steel iron 
with all operating parts attached to the 
frame. The upper gates are of 14-in. diam- 
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New measuring batcher whose entire operation is controlled by a single iever 
The upper and lower gates interlock 


eter openings with a slide cut off that rolls 
on line-point wheels. The lower gates have 
18-in. openings and are of the drop chute 
type interlocking with the upper gates, oper- 
ated by a single control lever. 

The batcher’s overall height, adjusted to 
13 cu. ft. capacity is 3 ft. and for the 28 cu. 
ft. capacity is 4 ft. 8 in. The batcher frame 
is drilled for attachment to practically any 
type of bin, steel, or wood. The batcher is 
shipped completely assembled for immediate 


operation and its shipping weight is about 
1400 Ib. 


New Shovel for Underground 
Quarrying 
NEW type of power shovel, operating 
on compressed air, designed particu- 
larly for underground loading, has been an- 
nounced by the Nordberg Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. The Butler shovel, 
as it is known, is equipped with a %-yd. 
dipper and is of the full revolving type. 
Under ordinary conditions, it is said, that a 
capacity of 15 to 30 tons per hour can be 
obtained. 
Because of its compact design, it can 
be used in drifts 514x7 ft., while its clean-up 


Left—Dipper of compact shovel in starting position. Right—Distributing the load in the car. 
dipper the length of the car while discharging 


of 18 ft. 6 in. makes it suitable for use in 
large tunnels, stopes, and rooms. It is said 
to be able to dig below grade in any direc- 
tion and load in cars 48 in. 
necessary. The outstanding features of this 
shovel that are claimed by the manufac- 
turers are its light (4000 Ib.), 
strength, simplicity of design, and low cost 
as compared with other shovels for similar 
purposes. Operation costs are also said to 
be economical, for the shovel is said to re- 
quire only 135 cu. ft. of air per minute at 
70 to 90 lb. pressure. 


or higher if 


weight 


Specifications 
HG@aht- 1ehgnee |... 6 ft. 5% in to 8 ft. 
Car clearance” ............ ; 3 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 
Dumping radius... ...6 ft. 9 in. 
Digging radius................... ...9 ft. 3 in. 
Crowding radius............ : 6 ft. 10% in. 
Minimum height when revolving.... 6 ft. 5% in. 


Swinging radius—dipper 8 in. above rail....4 ft. 3 in. 


Length of cage required for hoisting... ..4 ft. 4 in, 
Height above rails up to..... ieee * cities ee 
Revolving radius dipper up............ 2 ft. 8% in. 
Distance required between car and roof wee 5 
Traveling clearance............... 3 ft. 10% in. 
Width operator’s platform.. Pai Fos 1 ft. 


Traveling clearance with platform unshipped 
up to 24-in. gage—above that add 12 in. to 
track gage .......... ...2 ft. 10% in. 








*Depending on height of car. 


The operator can move the 
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Air Filters in Rock Products Industries 


For the Protection of Compressors, Gas and Oil Engines, 
Air-Cooled Generators, Etc., and for Sanitary Reasons 


ROBABLY are familiar 


with the growing practice of automobile 
manufacturers of equipping carburetors with 
air filters. The same arguments for clean 
air apply to numerous pieces of machinery, 
even the heavy rugged types of equipment 
used in the rock products industry. 

This refinement of operation is entirely 
distinct from dust collection and prevention, 
primarly designed to recover dust which can 
be used either as raw material or finished 
product. Air filters are designed to keep dust 
out of mechanisms, the lives of which are 
materially shortened by such dust. Chief 


most readers 





Typical unit of a recent patented type of 
air filter 


among these applications is that of protect- 
ing equipment, such as air compressors, 
turbo-generators, mill motors, internal com- 
bustion engines, etc., against dust damage. 

Consider the air compressor and internal 
combustion engine operated in dusty air. 
Every stroke of the piston pulls in its quota 
of dust, which combines with the lubricating 
oil to form a gritty abrasive paste. Cylin- 
ders and valves are worn, with resultant 
loss of power and capacity, not to mention 
the necessity for frequent re-grinding or re- 
placement of valves, and the re-boring of 
cylinders. 

Every plant superintendent operating an 
air compressor or internal combusion engine 
in dusty air has had trouble with “sticking” 





By Wm. B. Spooner, Jr., 


Chemical Engineer, New York City 


valves, and knows he has to shut down his 
equipment periodically to clean out dust de- 
posits (and he usually finds a considerable 
“carbon deposit” (so called) which is really 
a further dust deposit mixed with carbonized 
oil). As a matter of fact, if this equipment 
is operated on clean air, there is a material 
saving in lubricating oil consumption, 
amounting to more than 50% in most cases. 


Electric Equipment Needs Clean, 
Cool Air 


Where electric power is generated in the 
plant, turbo-generators must be supplied with 
clean cooling air, if the full capacity of this 
equipment is to be obtained. Dust clogged 
air passages and windings lead to local over- 
heating, which has time and again caused 
burn-outs, which in many cases have totally 
generators. Short circuits due to 
dust*deposits are far from uncommon. 


ruined 


In those plants which buy power, but 


FILTER 
SHEETS 


KNITTED 
. METAL MESH 














AIR CHAMBERS 
CROSS SECTION SKETCH OF FILTER CELL 


Cross-section of the filter shell 
shown above 


DRAIN HOLES 





Assembled unit of the installation shown 


at the right 


operate their own substations, the need for 
clean air is fully as imperative. Motor gen- 
erators, convertors, condensers, and similar 
rotating equipment need clean cooling air. 
Switchboards, bus bar galleries, reactor 
coils, storage-battery rooms, circuit breakers, 
and similar substation equipment need clean 
air to insure steady, uninterrupted operation, 
and to eliminate costly cleaning schedules, 
which often involve a hazard to personnel. 

Laboratories, drafting rooms, offices, and 
similar departments of the plant frequently 
suffer from the effects of dust, and the dust- 
collecting systems available for the plant 
proper are not capable of solving the prob- 
lem. Air filters are designed to eliminate 
dust from such rooms and buildings. 


Unit Type of Air Filter Comparatively 
New 


Air filters, as opposed to the older 
methods of providing clean air, are com- 
paratively new. The first type introduced 
(the Midwest air filter) has been greatly 
improved since its appearance in 1921. In- 
stead of depending on the principle of 
screening, this air filter operates on an cn- 
tirely different principle. The present design 
is, like the original type, built up on a unit 
system. Each filter unit consists of a frame 
and a filter cell, completely interchangeable 
with all other cells and frames. 





Air filter installation at a portland 
cement plant 
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Showing close-up of clean screen exterior 


The filter cell consists of a metal box, 
191%4 x 19% x 4 in, in which are located 
the filter media. These filter media consist 
of a series of specially corrugated and per- 
forated metal sheets, arranged one behind 
another through the depth of the cell, and 
in addition, at the rear of the cell, of a few 
thicknesses of knitted flat metal ribbon, de- 
signed to function like the filter sheets, but 
for the purpose of intercepting the very fine 
dust particles which might pass by the filter 
sheets. 

These filter sheets and the knitted metal 
mesh are coated with a heavy, viscous non- 
inflammable and non-evaporating oil. When 
dusty air is forced by a fan or blower, or 
by the suction of an air compressor or 
engine, through the filter cell, it is forced 
to change its direction innumerable times, 
as it passes through the filter media. Each 
time a dust particle is impinged against the 
sticky surface of a filter sheet, it is held. 
By the time the air current has passed 
through the cell all harmful dust has been 
removed. 

There are such ample spaces between the 
successive filter sheets, and such liberal open- 
ings in the filter sheets themselves, that a 
large dust capacity is provided per cell, with- 
out any possibility of the clogging effect, 
and the increased resistance experienced 
with any filter depending on the screening 
principle. 

The unit system of installation allows any 
conditions of space and capacity to be met. 
For large capacities, the number of units 
required (each with a capacity of 800 c.f.m. 
or more) to supply the air needed, is as- 
sembled in an angle iron frame to suit the 
layout of the space available. An installa- 
tion is made air-tight and leak-proof by an 
interlocking frame, and by the seating of 
the cells in the frames. All air must pass 
through the cells. 

With certain equipment, where capacity 
requirements are less, one or more standard 
cells are mounted in a box made up of 
assembled frames, or smaller types of fil- 


Rock Products 


ters, based on the same design and principle, 
are available. 
Filter Cells Easily Cleaned 


The cleaning of a cell is a simple matter. 


The dirty cell is removed from its frame’ 


and replaced with a clean, charged cell. The 
cell is then washed in hot water and soda 
in a special washing tank provided for the 
purpose. After draining, it is dipped in a 
viscous oil and drained again. It is then 
ready to be used as a spare cell when the 
next dirty cell is cleaned. It takes only a 
few minutes to clean a cell, and only a cell 
or two is cleaned per day on the average 
installation. Since these filters are all metal 
and coated with oil, they last indefinitely. 
The use of air filters to supply clean air 
to laboratory buildings, cafeterias, offices, 
plant dispensaries, and even many working 
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departments is quite common, wherever the 
dust collector proper is not adaptable. 


Washed Gravel Ballast 
HERE river gravel consisting largely of 
waterworn pebbles is used as ballast, 

what can be done to improve the line-hold- 
ing qualities of the ballast? 


Use a Liberal Percentage of Sand or 
Crush the Larger Pebbles 
By W.S. Hanley, Chief Engineer, St. Louis 
Southwestern, Tyler, Texas 
Where river gravel is used consisting 
largely of waterworn pebbles the aggregate 
should contain about 40% of sand and a 
liberal cross-section should be employed; 
sufficient rail anchors should be applied and 
slot spiking eliminated. Where the aggre- 
gate is deficient in sand, it is advisable to 
run the larger sizes through a crusher. 


Use Sand or Cinders to Fill the Voids 
By Engineer of Maintenance 

River gravel used for ballast is usually 
run over a washing table to remove an ex- 
cess of sand and then over a screen to re- 
move the larger pieces. Where the pebbles 
are so waterworn as to be deficient in line- 
holding qualities, a sufficient amount of sand 
should be left in to fill the voids between 
the pebbles. If the gravel does not carry 
enough sand naturally for this purpose, 
coarse sand from other sources, if available, 
may be distributed with the gravel. If the 
gravel contains a_ sufficient proportion of 
large pieces it will often be found econom- 
ical to run them through a crusher as they 
come from the screen, the angularity of the 
crushed particles aiding materially in holding 
line. — Railway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance. 





Typical power plant air-filter installation 
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News of All the Industry 
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Incorporations 


Personals 





Bay Sand & Gravel Co., Detroit, Mich., $50,000. 

New York Artificial Stone Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del., $500,000. 

Standard Gypsum Co., Wilmington, IIl., $1,000,- 
000. (Corp. Service Co.) 

Portland Gravel Co., Portland, Ore., has in- 
creased its capital stock to $154,000. 

Bonsack Stone Co., Roanoke, Va., $50,000. 
A. C. Hopwood, Mountain Trust Bldg. 

Highland Park Sand Co.. Richmond, Va., $50,- 
000. J. A. Saunders, 1604 Grove Ave., Richmand. 

Johnson-Hudson Gravel Co., Inc., Carrollton, 
Mo., $60,000. E. C. Johnson, C. B. Withers and 
others. 

Tri-State Concrete Products Co., Cumberland 
Gap, Tenn., $50,000. J. E. Gervin, 230 W. Clinch 
St., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Hennepin Sand & Gravel Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., $50,000. L. P. McNally, 3142 Emerson 
Ave., S., and others. 

Interstate Rock & Crusher Co.. Kansas City, 
Mo., $50,000. A. J. Foster, Hugh B. Downey, 407 
Rialto Bldg., and others. 

Ainslie Lime Rock Co., Macon, Ga., $500,000. 
A. B. Kissack, B. E. W. Stout, L. W. Harlow, 
A. W. Frazier and others. 

Associated Gravel Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
$600,000. R. Sweeney, M. E. Jones, A. DeMar- 
tini, G. Connors and H. T. Beverly. 

Haines Bros. Sand Block Co., Camden, N. J., 
$125,000. W. H. and R. Haines, C. Braddock and 
MecFerren. (Atty. Frank Voigt, Camden.) 
Peck-Thompson Sand Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
$20,000. F. W. Peck, 501 Knickerbocker Apt., 
Kansas City, F. C. Peck, H. B. Thompson and 

R. E. O’Brien. 

Delaware Moulding Sand Co., Newark, N. [J., 
$30,000. C. P. Lyman, H. D. Burroughs and 
H.. W. Wemple. (Atty. H. W. Wemple, Eliza- 
beth, N. J.) 

Dumont Quarries Co., New York, N. Y., 400 
shares common of no par value. T. A. Kane, 
M. M. Cronin. (Atty. I. W. Goodhue, 140 Nassau 
St., New York). 

F. W. Sterrett, Hornell, N. Y., $40,000. K. L. 
Pierce, J. Schwartz and W. Tappenden. To mine 
a ay in sand. (Atty. C. L. Earley, Andover, 
N Si 


Palumbo Bros. Concrete Block Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., 500 shares of $100 par value and 250 com- 
mon, no par. A. and C. and A. Palumbo. (Attys. 
Bly and Bly, Rochester.) 





Quarries 





Federal Crushed Stone Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
has changed its name to Minnesota Quartzite Co. 
A. L. Jepson of Minneapolis is president, A. F. 
Berglund is secretary-treasurer and W. G. Wright, 
plant superintendent. 

Rynearson and others have leased the 
quarry of the Bartlett Quarry Products Co., near 
Litchfield, Ill., and will put it into operating con- 
dition fer the production of concrete aggregate 
and agstone. The company name will be changed 
to Litchfield Quarry Co. and E. S. Rynearson 
will be general manager. 

Dolese and Shepard Co., Chicago, IIl., have 
moved their general offices from 108 S. LaSalle 
street, to 1153 Conway building. 





Sand and Gravel 





_Energy Coal and Supply Co.’s gravel plant at 
Keener, Mo., was damaged by recent fire of un- 
known origin. The loss is estimated at between 
$4,000 and $5,000. Work of rebuilding the plant 
will be started at once. 





Cement Products 





_ Deer Creek Stone Quarries Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
is reported to be planing the erection of a cement 
block plant at Alamo, Tex. 

_ Jackson Centre Cement Block Co.’s plant near 
New Brenner, Ohio, was damaged by fire to the 
extent of about $10,000. 


John W. Ramsay, after an association of 22 
years with the Nazareth Cemert Co., has ter- 
iminated this connection to engage in mason’s sup- 
plies business for himself at his old location at 
161 Devonshire St., Boston Mass. Mr. Ramsay 
started in this line in 1902 with foreign cements 
and in 1904 went with the Charles Warner Co., 
who were distributors for Nazareth Cement. In 
1908 he opened a Boston office for them and in 
1912 after the Warner company withdrew, con- 


tinued with the business as before until the present” 


change. 

Allen L. Darr has purchased the interest of El- 
mer Childers in the Medford Sand and Gravel Co., 
Medford, Ore., and has become the plant manager. 

Richard W. Smith has been appointed assistant 
state geologist of Georgia and will start his work 
about July 1. Mr. Smith was formerly assistant 
state geologist for Tennessee and has written 
several articles on the Tennessee phosphate oper- 
ations for Rock Products. : 

F. Jones, manager of the cement and lime- 
stone products division of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Co., has resigned, to take effect June 1. 
Mr. Jones came to the company from the Kelley 
Island Lime and Transport Co. in 1919, and de- 
signed and erected a 3000-ton plant at Zanesville 
to crush limestone for the Columbia Chemical 
Co.’s plant, which is a subsidiary of the Pitts- 
burg Plate Glass Co. It was at his instance that 
the company built the portland cement plant, in 
1924, producing the Columbia brand of cement, 
the raw material being largely screenings from 
the crushing plant. The plant has been enlarged 
under Mr. Jones’ direction and it is expected that 
it will be producing 5000 bbl. daily in November. 

Walter Eversbach, superintendent of the United 
States Gypsum Co.’s plant at Gypsum, Ohio, has 
been transferred to the company headquarters at 
Chicago and has been succeeded by J. R. Davis, 
for the past 3 years superintendent of the Genoa, 
Ohio, plant. 





Trade Literature 





NOTICE—Any publication mentioned under this head- 
ing will be sent free unless otherwise noted, to readers, 
on request to the firm issuing the publication. When writ- 
ing for any of the items kindly mention Rock Propucts. 

De Laval Pumps. Illustrated booklet on pump- 
ing equipment for irrigation purposes. Includes 
data on selection of pumps for particular require- 
ments and methods of calculating pump friction, 
speed and etc. DE LAVAL STEAM TURBINE 
CO., Trenton, N. j. 

Brown Pyrometers. Catalog No. 15, describing 
and illustrating complete line of Brown pyrome- 
ters, single, duplex and multiple type of recorders, 
automatic signaling pyrometer and _ accessories 
such as thermocouples, protecting tubes, switches. 
etce., 8 pp. 8x10% ine BROWN INSTRUMENT 
CO., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Portable Conveyors. Catalog No. 5 describing 
and illustrating types and uses of Brown portable 
loaders or pilers. Details of construction and de- 
sign and chart showing capacities, etc., 24 pp. 
8x10% in. STANDARD CONVEYOR CO., 
North St. Paul, Minn. 

Rubber Goods for Chemical Industry. Complete 
catalog illustrating and describing rubber sundries 
for different purposes. Features ‘“Armorite’”’ for 
lining pipe and handling abrasive materials and as 
a wearing surface for launders, hoppers and other 
equipment in the sand and gravel industry. De- 
scribes and illustrates rubber lined pipe, valves, 
etc. B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO., Akron, 
Ohio. 





Manufacturers 





Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, an- 
nounces the following changes and promotions in 
their organization: 

Fred G. Rumball, formerly manager of the Kan- 
sas City branch, has been promoted to the position 
of sales engineer, automotive division. Mr. Rum- 
ball will have his headquarters at Cleveland, with 
Edgeley W. Austin, assistant manager of sales. 
The position of branch manager at Kansas City 
will be filled by J. M. Carey, who has been pro- 
moted from the position of salesman under Mr. 
Rumball. 

. F. Rose, formerly assistant manager of the 
Chicago branch, has been appointed manager of 
the Cincinnati branch, and H. C. Sauer, manager 
of the Detroit branch. Mr. Sauer was formerly 
assistant branch manager at Cleveland. 


The branch office located at 1033 Cathedral 
street, Baltimore, Md., has been closed. The sery. 
ice requirements of Timken customers in this ter. 
ritory will be supplied through the Richmond 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia branches. : 

Hall-Will, Inc., Erie, Penn., has purchased a 
plant at Erie, Penn., in which it will manufacture 
pipe threading machinery, such as portable power 
driven threaders. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Penn., announces the appoint- 
ment of J. McA. Duncan, for the past 14 years 
Pittsburgh district manager, to the position of 
assistant general sales manager. - R. Marshall 
formerly branch manager of Buffalo has _ been 
selected to assume the position made vacant by 

-;Mr...Duncan’s promotion. 

‘« Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, TIIl., have 
moved: their Knoxville, Tenn., office to new and 
larger quarters at room 611-15 General Bldg., 623 
Market St. 

Engineering Sales Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been formed by E. A. Smith, sales enginer of the 
Hill Clutch and Machine Foundry Co., for the 
past 10 years. Offices will be maintained in the 
Perry-Wayne Bldg., Cleveland. The company will 
act as contracting engineers and distributors of 
equipment used in rock products industries. 


Where Quality in Aggregate 
Counts 

N cement concrete, the stone is surrounded 

by portland cement mortar and there is no 
abrasive action between the rock particles. 
Extreme wearing conditions might in time 
expose the rock in the surface of the pave- 
ment to direct wear, but the wear tests 
which have been made do not indicate that 
the wear of the concrete would necessarily 
be in proportion to the abrasive losses of 
rock in the Deval test. Some of the softer 
rocks have made excellent showings in the 
wear tests of concrete. Concrete in pave- 
ment and in structures is subjected to tensile 
and compressive stresses and it has been 
found by laboratory experiments, that the 
better quality of aggregate is reflected by 
increased strength in concrete. 

The effect on concrete strengths is quite 
appreciable when the mortar strength is 
high. Weak mortars do not develop the 
strength of the coarse aggregate. In con- 
crete of 3000 lb., or more, compressive 
strength, the quality of the coarse aggre- 
gate is an important consideration. The 
Deval rattler and shot rattler tests indicate 
relative hardness and toughness of the mate- 
rial and are, therefore, applicable in secur- 
ing a good quality of rock for use as coarse 
aggregate. For aggregate used in high 
strength concrete, the loss by the Deval test 
should probably not exceed 5%, and the loss 
by the shot rattler test should probably not 
exceed 25% on crushed rock. 

The shot rattler loss should not exceed 
18% or 20% on screened gravel. Coarse 
aggregate for concrete work should not 
show excessive gain in the absorption test, 
particularly where the concrete is to be 
water-tight for the protection of steel or 
resistance of alkalies. Rock which weathers 
rapidly and which shows excessively high 
losses in the wet test would not be desirable 
for use in unprotected concrete.—California 
Highways. 
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New 18-inch Superior McCully 
Fine Reduction Gyratory Crusher 


The latest development in the Superior McCully Fine 
Reduction line, furnished to a large Cement Company-- 
having two feed openings, each 18 in. by 68 in.--capable of 
taking the product from the largest size primary crushers 
--capacity with minimum discharge opening of 2 1-2 in.-- 
225 to 275 tons per hour. 


The 18-in Crusher incorporates all 
the features which have contrib- 
uted so largely to the wonderful 
success of the smaller sizes of this 
type: 




















Openings in main frame machined 
to permit utilizing either drive ar- 
rangement. 


Vertical reversible concaves 
Reversible top shell 

Short rigid shaft 

Large eccentric bearing 

Steel gears 

Cut teeth 

Positive geared pump lubricating 
eccentric and gearing 
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Gold Dust from Our Waste Flume 


Irrelevant and Amusing Stuff That Passes Our Editorial Desks 





Rock Products for ‘““My Lady’s 
Toilette” 


HE great stone face” now appears daily 
on the modern flapper. Rouge is made 
from the dark stone (hematite) the young 
lady below holds in her left hand, and nose 





Copyright by Underwood & Underwood 
Tale and hematite for nose and lips 


powder from the white one (talc) in her 
right hand. The same rock products are 
used on the sides of barns, as most of us 
know. 

“T say, Bob,” asked an acquaintance, “Why 
did the foreman sack you yesterday?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “a foreman is one 
who stands around and watches his gang 
work.” 

“T know; but what’s that got to do with 
ite” 


“Why, he got jealous of me! People 
thought I was the foreman.”—The South- 
western Bulletin. 


Moral: Don’t Run 


Clark Mandigo, Secretary of the Kansas- 
Missouri Contractors Association, a unit re- 
cently affiliated with the A. G. C., cuts loose 
with the following story in the organization’s 
latest bulletin: 

“When Tom Johnson, of Eagle Grove, Ia., 
and O. M. Gallefald, of Forest City, Ja., 
arrived in Lees Summit in a taxicab an hour 
or so before the sewer and waterworks let- 
ting, recently, in order to file their bids on 
this project, they were promptly arrested by 
the sheriff and returned to Kansas City for 
identification as bandits who had held up the 
cashier of the Pullman Co. in the Union 
Station in Kansas City. The cashier could 
not identify them and they were released, 
but only after bids were opened on the 
Lees Summit projects. 

“Their general build and the color of their 
suits, the hurry with which they left the 
Union Station at Kansas City, and probably 
the general similarity between the looks of a 
contractor and a bandit was sufficient evi- 
dence tor arresting them on their arrival at 
Lees Summit. As there were plenty of other 
representatives of the construction industry 
at the letting, their bids were not missed. 
Local newspapers found the incident of suffi- 
cient importance to give it a column of first 
page publicity.”—Members News-Letter, As- 
sociated General Contractors. 


Ignorance 
A congressman’s wife, waking him in the 
middle of the night, told him that there were 
robbers in the house. 
“Tmpossible,” said the congressman. “There 





——-$———. 


may be robbers in the Senate, but not in the 
House.”—Florida Times-Union. 


The Song of the Steam Shovel 
By Arnold Andrews 


Chug-a, chug-a, chug, chug, chug! 
{I wish this ore was dug; 

I’m down so deep, 

And I get no sleep, 
At my chains I always tug. 


The little pigmies drive, 
To urge me faster strive; 
While black smoke rolls, 
From the glowing coals, 
In my flesh their steel spurs drive. 


A hundred cars a shift, 
Five thousand tons to lift; 
hey cry for more, 
Though my joints are sore, 
And they tell me to be swift. 


The long ore trains are late, 
And big black steamers wait; 
ag ore I dig, 
In my pit so big, 
While I grumble, growl and hate. 


I am a slaving priest, 

Of an ever-hungry beast; 
There seems no end, 
Of the ore I send, 

To the steel mills in the East. 


Great mills where white steel runs, 
Makes ev . guns, 

Engines and ships, 

And the knife that drips, 
(I like best to think of guns!) 


Like a must mad elephant, 
My song of hate I chant; 

The red dust blows, 

Where my dipper goes, 
Gusts of white hot steam I pant. 


My red mouth yawns for coal, 

I drink from the water hole; 
My long boom swings, 
While the popoff sings, 

And my sixty steel feet roll. 


All day I sing my so 
And chug chug all night long ; 
“Back up,’ I yell, 
To the engine bell, 
And it answers me, “Ding dong!” 
Chug-a, chug-a, chug, chug, chug! 
1 wish this ore was dug, 
For then I’d rest, 
In my deep earth’ nest, 
Chug-a, chug-a, chug, chug, chug! 


—The Excavating Engineer. 





“TELLING TOMMY” 


By PIM 














IT IS CALLED A CONCRETE 
SIDEWALK, TOMMY, AND 
IT IS MADE OUT OF 
PORTLAND CEMENT 










ROTATING KILN 
WHILE A STREAM 2am 








| LIMESTONE INTO SM 











ZN MAKING PORTLAND CEMENT 
LIMESTONE IS FIRST PASSED 
THROUGH GRINDERS WHICH GRIND 
ITUP FINE. COAL IS ALSO GROUND \& 

TO MAKE COAL DUST WHICH BURNS , 
WITH AN INTENSE HEAT. THE = 
GROUND LIMESTONE 1S FED INTO 


OF WHITE FLAMES FROM THE BURNING COAL e 
| DUST IS SHOT IN FROM. THE°OTHER END CREATING ~ 
AHEAT OF-ABOUT 3090" THIS HEAT FUSES THE 

LL LUMPS. THESE LUMPS ARE. 
DUMPED OUT OF THE KILN THROUGH A JET OF 
LIVE STEAM INTO A HAIN OF CARRIERS 


GRINDING THE LIMESTONE 
susie bE INTO FINE PowdER. 


IT IS BAGGED OR_BARRELED | 








ZPHE CONVEYORS CARRY THE LUMPS OF LIMESTONE 
INTO LARGE PILES USUALLY IN THE OPEN TO COOL 
AND SEASON: IT REMAINS HERE OFTEN AS LONG 
AS THREE MONTHS. WHEN SEASONED THE LUMPS 
ARE PUT INTO A RAPIDLY ROTATING “FINISHING 
KILN” WHICH CONTAINS SMALL STEEL BALLS, 


YP TAG PONDER IS SEASONED pai? 
ABOUT TEN DAYS AND IS THEN Was 


2 =F 
“cheRIED TOTHE PACKING ROOMS WHERE 


eT 
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WELL,I SUPPOSE THAT 
BUMP IS CONCRETE 
EVIDENCE THAT I HIT MY i 
HEAD ON A CEMENT 
SIDEWALK 















































Portland cement manufacture explained in a newspaper strip (Cosmos Newspaper Syndicate)—‘“Roll your own” on this one 
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To reduce the 
cost of producing lime 


On the score of operating economy alone, if 
on no other point, the “‘Arnold’’ Kiln and the 
‘““Weber’’ Hydrator would deserve the favor- 
able consideration of lime producers anxious 
to improve the quality of their product—and 
reduce its cost. Each embodies the experience 
of engineers who know the lime industry like 
a book. Each has been constantly improved 
and refined as the result of our long contact 
with actual producing conditions in the field. 


The “Arnold” Kiln. The ““Weber’’ Hydrator. 
Two dependable means of attaining your 
goal: maximum production at minimum pro- 
duction cost. 


ARNOLD & WEIGEL 


WOODVILLE, OHIO, U:S.A. 
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An Awakening in Non-Metallic 


Research 
(An Editorial in “Engineering and 
Mining Journal-Press’’ ) 

HE recently published partial report of 

Secretary Hoover’s advisory committee 
for reorganization of the Bureau of Mines 
places unusual emphasis on the importance 
of technical study in the fields of the inor- 
ganic non-metallic minerals. No member of 
' the committee represents any particular ac- 
tivity in the non-metallic field; the study was 
undertaken without undue weight of opinion 
in this direction. The recommendation that 
broad scope be given to this important field 
in Bureau of Mines activities provides con- 
siderable food for thought for mining engi- 
neers and research institutions. 

A remarkably large share of the non- 
metallics enters the field of the construction 
industries, as readily appears when one calls 
to mind that the leading non-metallics are 
stone, sand, gravel, cement, lime, and gyp- 
The structural industries, including not 
the building trades proper, but also 
highway construction and public works, rep- 
resent tremendous activities that are con- 
stantly being improved in engineering and 
technique. It is evident that research in the 
primary materials of construction should 
keep pace with progress made in their appli- 
cation, but such a condition is far from 
reaching an actuality. 

The most outstanding as well as one of 
the youngest of the non-metallic industries 


sum. 
only 
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is portland cement, which has grown from 
nothing to an industry of $300,000,000 an- 
nual production in 50 years. With all due 
respect to the excellent work being accom- 
plished through the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation and the Bureau of Standards, it is 
true, nevertheless, that the utilization of ce- 
ment has far outstripped the basic study on 
properties and processes of manufacture; the 
fundamental research so far conducted on 
this complex material is scarcely a drop in 
the bucket when compared with the years 
of study devoted to iron and steel in hun- 
dreds of localities at home and abroad. Oth- 
ers of the non-metallics, notably the stone 
industries, are old in use, but new in the 
field of research. Slate has been used for 
roofing in Europe for many centuries, and 
in America,for upward of a hundred years, 
but, strange as it may seem, it is not yet 
fully decided just what slate is; the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials is now 
struggling with a definition that will apply 
equally well to all commercial slates. 


There are evidences all about us that the 
non-metallics are entering a new era, a pe- 
riod of technical progress, of basic research. 
Some of these evidences may be enumerated : 
The establishment of an Engineering Bureau 
of the National Crushed Stone Association ; 
numerous research fellowships such as those 
of the National Lime Association and Gyp- 
sum Industries; cement studies by the Bu- 
reau of Standards and Lewis Institute; co- 
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operation of the Marble Dealers Associa- 
tion with the Bureau of Standards in work- 
ing out methods of preservation and treat- 
ment of marble; co-operation of the Na- 
tional Research Council with the Foundry- 
men’s Association for a study of molding 
sands; the formation of a subcommittee on 
slate of the American Society for Testing 
Materials to formulate standards, tests, and 
a proper classification of slates; and the es- 
tablishment of a Non-metallic Experiment 
Station of the Bureau of Mines to deal ex- 
clusively with problems arising in this broad 
field. With this array of activities and 
agencies together with many others not spe- 
cifically mentioned, one may confidently ex- 
pect an increasing knowledge of the funda- 
mentals, a knowledge that must inevitably 
result in improved conditions in all branches 
of construction—and construction touches 
every community, every home, and practi- 
cally every human activity. 


Sand Rates to Chicago District 


Found Reasonable 

HE Interstate Commerce Commission, by 

division 3, has dismissed No. 16429, John 
N. Bos Sand Co. et al. vs. Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe et al., mimeographed, on’ a 
finding that the rate on sand, from Mich- 
igan City, Ind., to points on connecting lines 
in the Chicago switching district, are not 
unreasonable, unduly prejudicial or other- 
wise unlawful. 











A ‘anes for Deop- ‘Hole Drilling. 20 to 265 
foot holes are easy for “DW-64 








‘“DW-64,”’ a great Sullivan Drill 


T - Put the “DW-64” on a tripod, on a quarry bar, or a wagon mount- 


ing; or use it as a double grip hand sinker, or mount it on a bar 


for tunneling or drifting. 


convince you. 


“DW-64s,” 


foot heading. At Lee, Mass., 


of repairs. 


LIGHTNESS: Only 140 lbs. 


Automatic rifle bar rota- 
tion. 


Combined air and water 
jets, with separate con- 
trol of each. 

Automatic pulsation lubri- 
cator. 


Hole 


“DW-64” will show you what a rock drill can be. 
“TD W-64” has 55 years of experience back of it in 
the design and building of tools for cutting rock. 


In South Africa, they’re claitning a world’s driving record for 
of 9.37 ft. advance per shift for 27 shifts, in'a 10x16 
a hand-held “DW-64” sank 4 27-ft. 
holes in 2 hours (bottom gauge, 1% in.). 
remarkably under the severe strains of tripod or bar channeling 
work, and for deep-hole open cut Grilling are fast and economical 


Salient “DW-64”’ features include: 


Dust proof two-piece chuck. 


Reversible shell, 
30-in. feed. 

Freedom from vibration. 

Rapid drilling on high or 
low pressure. 

Sullivan pioneer spool valve. 

blowing device for 


deep-down holes. 


Ask for Bulletin 2481-E 


A trial will 


“DW-64s” stand up 


24-in. or 














MACHINERY COMPANY | 
82 East Adams Street, Chicago 








As a Triped Drill 
“DWw-64” has 
few equals 
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